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| we advocate is triumphant. The question 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THET?1. 


Berore this issue reaches a majority of our 
readers the great fight of the London School 
Board will have been fought and won. We 
do not exaggerate in saying that no more 
momentous issue has been brought before 
the electors this century. 


True, it is merely a local election for an 
administrative body ; but within this narrow 
arena will have been decided—let us hope 
finally—whether freedom of conscience or 
priestly dominance is to have the upper 
hand, not merely in London but in the 
country at large. 

Forecasts as to the result fill the air. 
The editor of a great London daily is of 
opinion that there will be an overwhelming 
majority in favour of the Progressive unsec 
tarian party. Others are less sanguine, but 
nearly every one is agreed that there will be 
a working majority on the right side. 

We may, then, assume that Mr. Diggle will 
no longer be Chairman, that Mr. Riley will 
receive his quietus, and that the good educa- 
tion ship wil! be manned, and its course stzered 
by those whose one desire ix to avoid the 
shoals and quicksands of ecclesiastical dissen- 
sion, and make for the haven of suund learn 
ing acco ding to the Code and the Religiou- 
Compromise ot 1871. the Circular with 
dr wn, the three thouxvand teachers who 
refused to sign Mr. Riley's te-t paper, now 
freed from oppression, will find themselves 
once more in the position to act as conscience 
dict ates. . 

To these brave three thousand, all friends 
of religion, of freedom, and of good education 
owe profound thanks. If, by a chance so 
remote that we will not even pause to con- 
template it, the present majority be returned, 
we shall, within a few years, find the Bible 
replaced by secular instruction. 

This has already been the case in Victoria, 
where, as Mr. Henry Varley shows in a 
letter to this week’s Christian, purely secular 
instruction is now in vogue, by reason of the 
reaction which has set in against the ecclesi- 
astical pretensions of the priestly party, 
which some time ago won a transient victory. 

We will, however, assume that the cause 


now arises, what will be the first work of 
the new Board ? 

1. To build new schools for the children 
who have been seeking in vain for admission, 
and to properly drain, cleanse, and ventilate 
the existing schools, so shamefully neglected 
during the period of ecclesiastical strife. 

2. To provide more teachers, better appli- 
ances, and more continuation schools ; to see 
that the class-rooms are properly heated, and 
that the little ones who come from neglected 
homes are washed and combed before being 
allowed to associate with the clean scholars. 

3. To abolish sub-contracting, and establish 
trade union rates of wages and customs ia 
ull the departments of school expenditure. 

These and a hundred other points of good 
administration might be enumerated ; but it 
is easier to sum them up under the golden 
rule of doing unto other people’s children as 
we would have our own done by. 

Bright, beautiful, healthy schools, and 
vigorous, capable, happy teachers are what 
parents have a right to expect under a 
system of compulsory education. 

For, after all, as Mr. Acland pointed out 
in his admirable speech at Rotherham, all 
side isses apart, the central personage in 
this bitte: strife of pens and of tongues '8 the 
little child, We way know it or not, but 
all through this heated battle 1t is the little 
child who has led us on. 

Partisans have ]ned the floors of every 

large bail in London, their plat form oratory 
has bristled with a martial array of facts 
and figures; rival newspapers have from 
morning until night fired continuous volleys 
into rival camps; the very pulpit has 
thundered forth its militant speech. But, 
above all the noise and tumult, and the din 
of strife, clear, shrill notes have been heard, 
and as the smoke clears and tho shout of 
victory is raised, the little child emerges as 
the hero of the hour. 
Better is this chivalry of the nineteenth 
century than that of Artt urian lays or Norse 
sazas. The knight errant of to-day 16 the 
educationalist who does his duty, the “ fairg 
damosel ” is the little waif in the gutter, and 
the Fairy Palace of Delight is the public 
school, where dreams may be realised as well 
as dreamt, and the poorest child may be 
endowed with a heritage more precious than 
rubies. 
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A LADY LIBRARIAN. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


MISS TOULMIN SMITH, 
Of Manchester College, Owford. 


“ Goop MORNING, Station Master. Am I going 
up by boat or cab?” I asked, as I jumped out of 
the train at Oxford, after nearly three hours’ 
journey instead of the regulation hour and 
twenty minutes. 

“ A cab, miss,” replied that functionary with 
a sudden momentary distension of feature. 

‘“¢ Well, the papers say you are paddling about 
in boats, and I was looking forward to a new 
experience.” 

Oxford was looking delightful as usual, with 
the bright sunshine showing up the beauties of 
architecture and natural scenery, as I drove 
rapidly through the streets on my way to Man- 
chester College. 

“ How painfully new for Oxford!” must be 
the thought of every casual visitor to the college ; 
and indeed newness is the predominating feature, 
at present, of the fine building in which Manchester 
has settled down at last after its wanderings. 
Strikingly new in the cleanliness of its exterior, 
overpoweringly modern in the smooth, untrod- 
den oak floors, the broad corridors and staircases 
conveying an impression of light and airiness 
painfully lacking in the older colleges of that 
ancient seat of learning, the University of 
Oxford. 

AN IDEAL BOOK-ROOM. 

The library, the special object of my visit, is 
the pleasantest part of the College. 

Imagine a private library on a large scale, one 
long room with projecting bay and oriel win- 
dows, light oak floor and ceiling, and oaken 
bookcases projecting from the sides towards the 
middle of the room and forming alcoves, which, 
fitted up with tables and chairs, look the very 
places to induce a flow of thought and to enable 
the student reader to improve the shining hours 
to the utmost. 

The room with its air of comfort, not to say 
luxury, and yet, with the indefinable something 
in the atmosphere that characterises a real 
library—not a mere store-house for books— 
accords well with the up-to-date character of 
the rest of the building ; and the occupant of the 
room, in the form of the newly-appointed lady 
librarian, also seemed to be the necessary con- 
comitant of such a progressive body as the 
governing faculty of Manchester College. 

Quiet and neutral in dress and person, with 
yet a look of alertness and strength, she seemed 
the right dispenser of the soberly if well clad 
books that filled the shelves. 

IN THE CITADEL. 

I had already the honour of Miss Toulmin 
Smith’s acquaintance, and she welcomed me with 
cordiality. 

“ This is a stride in the right direction,” I said 
as I shook hands with her; “it is encouraging 
to find you installed in the very citadel of the 
enemy’s stronghold, especially in this branch of 
work in which women are making such little 
headway. You are the first woman college 
librarian, you know.” 

“Yes, but please remember that there is 
only one Manchester College, and in no other 
college would a woman have a chance of getting 
such a post.” 

‘You were chosen out of a great number of 
candidates ; over a hundred, wasn’t it ?” 

“Not quite so many as that; about seventy, I 
believe,” said Miss Toulmin Smith ; and I was 
reminded of her reputation for accuracy, which 
may be said to be the keynote of her character, 
and the valuable work she has accomplished 
by reason of that rarest of all feminine virtues. 

“The advertisement included women as well 
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as men,” she continued, “and a great number 
of the former applied. It is rare for a woman 
to be considered eligible for such a post, but 
then Manchester is a very progressive college.” 

“ Yes, I have only seen one other advertise- 
ment in which women were mentioned, and that 
was a great contrast to this, being a badly paid 
public library appointment in a small provincial 
town. Were you a librarian before you took 
this post P” 

A DAUGHTER'S WORK. 

“No, I have been doing chiefly literary work. 
I helped my father for many years with his 
books on constitutional history, and I was one 
of the first women to work in the Record office. 
In fact, I was what is technically known now as 
a Record agent.” 

“ And that means? ” 

“Well, I was not employed by the Record 
office. Mrs. Everett Green was the first woman 
employed by them. Mine was independent re- 
search work.” 

“ Your name seems inseparably connected in 
my mind with early English manuscripts ; surely 
you are an authority on them P” 

“T have done a good deal of work amongst 
them, chiefly literary, my last book being the 
‘Derby Accounts.’ Then, of course, I helped 
my father with his book on ‘English Guilds,’ 
and I have since done other work in the same 
direction.” 

As we talked we were walking round the 
library, and I was vainly trying to make the 
appearance of the books tally with the newness 
all around, when the librarian took pity on me 
and enquired the reason of my puzzled air. 

“TI am trying to make the books agree in 
point of age with the building, and in this case 
a and 6 do not equal c. Howisit your books 
are so old and well-worn and their environment 
so modern ?” 

“ The building is only two or three years old, 
you must remember, while the books represent 
the accumulations of over a century. Some of 
them have travelled about with the College from 
its foundation.” 


A PERIPATETIC COLLEGE. 


“Ig the College a peripatetic one?” I 
asked, puzzled, a vague idea flashing across my 
mind of a future article to be culled “The 
wanderings of Manchester College.” 

Miss Toulmin Smith smiled a quiet little 
smile that abashed me for a moment. 

“Let me give you the bare outline of the 
history of the College. It only came to Oxford 
within the last few years, but it was founded 
over a century ago, in 1786, in Manchester, and 
was called Manchester Academy. In 1803 it 
was removed to York, where it stayed some 
years, returning to Manchester in 1840, as 
Manchester New College. In 1853 it went to 
London and settled down near University Col- 
lege, and in 1889 it found what it is to be hoped 
is a final resting place in Oxford, and money 
was collected to erect this fine building. The 
cost of the library was defrayed by Mr. Henry 
Tate. who has been so generous in the same 
direction in London and Liverpool. From an 
architectural point of view this library leaves 
nothing to desire.” 

“ Yes, it is very beautiful, but how about the 
librarian’s point of view ?” 

‘“ Well, as I dare say you know, that very 
often differs from the architect’s.” 

“TI do know it,” I remarked, feelingly, think- 
ing of past experiences and future expectations. 

“Sometimes the room gets a little stuffy, but 
the fault I have to find is connected with the 
book-cases. Have you noticed that the shelves 
are all the same height, and consequently large 
books have to be placed on their sides instead of 
standing on their edges, and that is a great 
drawback.” . 
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“ At least, they have one great virtue, they 
are short, and there is no fear of the books 
weighing them down in the middle.” 

“T think,” went on Miss Toulmin Smith, 
“the librarian ought to have some voice in the 
matter when libraries are being built.” 

“ You agree with my theory then that every 
librarian should be an architect, or at least every 
architect who designs a library, a librarian? It 
would be ample expiation for a multitude of sins 
to appoint some architects to the post of librarian 
in some of the libraries they design.” 

“ You mean in those libraries where draughts 
take the place of ventilation, and the book 
stacks are so arranged as to allow the light to 
fall everywhere except on the books. At least, 
the light is perfect here, plenty of it, and after 
dark the electric light is excellent ; in fact, we 
have too much for the size of the room. It 
looks very well in the evening when it is lighted 
up for some function, for the library is used as a 
reception room, and a capital one it makes too.” 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

As I glanced round the room, flooded with the 
fine mellowness of October rather than November 
sunshine, I mentally contrasted it with the 
subdued light that finds its way into that rare 
old guard house of books, Bodley’s Library, in 
which no artificial light is allowed, and the 
carrying of matches is a cardinal offence. The 
contrast was too great, and with a sigh I brought 
my thoughts back to the subject in hand. 

“Enlighten my ignorance, Miss Toulmin 
Smith, and tell me what is the difference between 
Manchester College and Mansfield College, and 
why are there two Nonconformist theological 
colleges in Oxford P” 

“ Now you are falling into the common error 
of imagining them exactly alike, whereas there 
is a fundamental distinction between them. 
Mansfield is sec! arian ; Manchester, unsectarian. 
In other words, Mansfield 1s purely Congregational, 
Manchester is for the study of broad thought in 
theology.” 

“Ts your library much used ? ” I asked, looking 
round at the comfortable leather chairs with the 
monogram M.C, stamped on the backs, and the 
tables arranged up the room and in the alcoves. 

“Only by students of the College, but they 
use it considerably,” was the reply. 

CATALOGUES. 

“ And how about your catalogue?” was my 
next question, put with the keeuness that 
characterises the student in that particular 
branch of library work. 

“‘Qur cutulogue is in manuscript, and at 
present we have no printed one.” 

“I see you have a card catalogue as well. Is 
that your subject index ?” 

‘No. » Both that and the slip catalogue are 
author lists, and the only thing approaching a 
subject catalogue is the shelf list, which is 
accessible to the readers and lies on this table. 
As soon as I have settled down and have a little 
time to spare I am going to re-classify the 
whole library and to make a subject catalogue, 
but there is much to be done before I get to that 
stage.” 

If I were in your place, Miss Toulmin Smith, 
I should feel inclined to say, ‘ My lines have fallen 
in pleasant places,’ but at all events it isa 
cause for congratulation that a woman has 
obtained such a post.” 


The largest room of Marchmont Hall, the 
home of Mrs. Humphry Ward's pet social 
scheme, was filled recently with the associates 
and their friends to listen to the foundress, 
who gave readings from her book. The audience, 
chiefly gathered from the poor districts round 
St. Pancras, listened appreciatively to Mrs. 
Ward’s rendering of passages from Robert 
Elsmere and David Grieve. 
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Some Village Chronicles, 
ONE LESSON IN LIFE. 


BY E. RENTOUL ESLER. 
CHAPTER III. 


“Wuat do you want?” Mrs. Fentiman asked 
of the girl on the doorstep. She spoke roughly 
because her heart was sore, rather than because it 
was hard. ; 

Maggie, for it was she, shuffled her bundle 
from one hand to the other. Her print gown 
was crumpled and dirty, and there were streaks 
of dust and travel on her face. “ Mr, Warner 
lives here,” she said, doubtfully, 

“ He does.” 

“Can I see him ?” 

“No, you cannot.” 

The girl’s eyes opened widely, and the corners 
of her innocent-looking mouth dropped. 

“T have come a long way to see him,” she said. 

“Well, maybe you'd just have been as safe at 
home.” 

Rough speech was no novelty to Maggie. 
There were times when she would have regarded 
it as a challenge. Now she only silently turned 
away, but something in her forlorn aspect, as she 
went down the steps, touched a heart that was 
not hard by nature. 

“You can leave a message,” Mrs, Fentiman 
called after her. 

“It does not matter, he did not expect me.” 
The girl’s face had lost its habitual sauciness ; 
fatigue, and, it must be admitted, hunger—for 
she had eaten nothing since the previous 
evening—had rendered it pinched and pale. 

“He will be out of town for some days ; he’s 
going to be married, so he will be leaving here 
shortly, anyway.” 

Maggie leant back against the iron balustrade, 
and her bundle dropped from her hand and 
rolled to the bottom of the steps. 

Mrs. Fentiman went out and recovered the 
bundle ; this emotion seemed to her suspicious. 
“Come in, come in and rest,” she said. “ You 
are tired.” There was pity in her invitation, but 
there was more curiosity. 

Maggie felt too desolate to decline any 
proffered kindness. She crossed Mrs. Fentiman’s 
hall and descended her kitchen stairs, dragging 
her steps tiredly. Arrived there, she sat down 
and faced the horror of her situation. Mr. 
Warner had never entertained any feeling for her 
but one of civil indifference. Acting on a mere 
delusion, she had sailed away from harbour and 
had left the land behind her. Now where 
could she turn for advice, or help, or sym- 
pathy P 

“T suppose Mr. Warner made your acquaint- 
ance when he was away,” Mrs. Fentiman began, 
politely. 

“ He lodged at my mother’s.” 

“And made loveto you. Well, now, I should 
have thought he was above that, considering 
everything.” 

“No, he did not,” Maggie answered, gravely 
and resolutely. 

“Then why did you come after him ?” 

The girl drew herself up. But in this way her 
position looked unseemly enough. “I was in 
trouble, and he had been kind to me,” she said. 
“Things were unpleasant at home, and I thought 
if I got away they would be better.” 

“ Which they wouldn’t. Girls don’t better 
their condition by forsaking their own people. 
Take my advice and go back, and settle down 
and try to do as they tell you.” 

Maggie began to cry. Fatigue, distress of 
mind, and physical exhaustion had conspired to 
depress a spirit that at Grimpat had seemed 
dauntless. 

“T have not brought money to take me back, 
it took far more than half of all [ have to bring 
me here,” 
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“Then you will have to train it as far as you 
can and tramp the rest of the way. How much 
have you ?” 

Maggie mentioned the amount. Then Mrs. 
Fentiman got a Bradshaw and studied it. “You 
will need to save a few shillings for food and a 
couple of nights’ lodgings. Say you spend half a 
sovereign in the railway journey.” 

“ How far should I have to walk after that ? ” 

“ Fifty miles more or less.” 

Maggie turned pale. “Could I not get work 
here that would keep me ?” 

“ What can you doP” 

Maggie blushed. “ Mother spoke of service for 
me,” 


“ And you did not like it. Well, you'd like it 
less here, my good girl; get back to your own 
people, and learn a little sense. The world is a 
hard place when you have to fight it; take my 
advice, and don’t rush into the battle as long as 
you can help it.” Meantime Mrs. Fentiman had 
been hospitably preparing food. She had not much 
to spare, but what she gave she gave with good 
grace. And while Maggie ate what was placed 
before her, Mrs, Fentiman gave her the particulars 
of Mr. Warner's love affair. The young lady was 
good to look at, and somewhat wealthy, and as 
Mr. Warner could not be called either, her people 
had made difficulties, and that, combined with 
his illness, had told on the young man, “ They 
said his living was too precarious, though I hold 
that it’s a great advantage when the wife has the 
income,” the worthy woman concluded observ- 
antly. “You can always check men when you 
can control their expenses. However, they would 
not hear of the marriege till he went away, then 
I suppose the young lady brought some pressure 
to bear on them, so he was telegraphed for and 
all is to end happily.” 

Mrs, Fentiman did not say how she had 
acquired this information, whether by a motherly 
interest in Mr. Warner's correspondence or other- 
wise, and it did not occur to Maggie to inquire. 

“Is the young lady pretty ? ” she asked, with 
downcast eyes. 

“Not so much that as stylish. She looks a 
swell every inch of her. My! you should see 
her clothes.” 

“It’s hardly wise to marry a girl for her 
clothes,” Maggie said, with feeble spite. 

“Don’t you fret for fear he’s doing that, my 
dear. If ever a man was in love Mr. John 
Warner is. It nearly repays me for losing him 
to see him so happy,” and then Mrs. Fentiman 
lapsed into anecdotal evidence of Mr. Warner's 
state of mind, while Maggie swallowed the infor- 
mation, perforce, with her tea. 

“Now, if you'd like to stay the night, I'll give 
you a shakedown,” Mrs. Fentiman concluded, 
hospitably, as Maggie rose. “I’ve been young 
myself, and I don’t forget it when I see a young 
creature in a strait.” 

Maggie thanked her, but said she preferred 
to travel by the night train, so as to have the 
long morning hours for the first instalment of 
her walk. Then she took her bundle, said good- 
bye, and went out into the street, as forlorn, 
sad-hearted, and humble a girl as was within 


the limits of the great city. 
* + * * * 


Having had a bad night, Mrs. Hill had over- 
slept her usual time, and she was tired and no 
better tempered as she made her morning toilct. 
Most mothers found their daughters helpful in 
domestic work, but there were daughters and 
daughters ! 

She lighted the kitchen fire crossly; that 
done, she opened the front door. This was her 
usual custom; it ventilated the house before 
breakfast. To her astonishment, she found the 
door only latched—the bolt was drawn. 

“T must have forgotten it last night,” she 
said, “ bein’ that put out.” 

She hung the kettle on to boil, then she went 
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to call her daughter, making her way into her 
room noisily, and roughly raising the blind. But 
the room was empty, the bed had not been 
occupiel, the drawers that had held Maggie's 
few possessions stood open. 

Mrs. Hill gave a start of astonishment. “I 
shouldn't wonder a bit if she has took herself 
off,” she said, and her feeling was chiefly of indig- 
nation, “ Well, she'll want tocome back before 
I want to send for her,” 

To do her justice, no thought of danger to 
Maggie entered her mind. Working people are 
not sentimental, and a great girl old enough to 
be married ought to know how to take care of 
herself. She had done this thing out of bravado. 
Well, the best punishment would be to let her see 
that nobody minded. No doubt she had thought, 
the minx, that her flight would make a great 
sensation ; in that respect she should be disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Hill resolved that she would say 
very little about her, and give Grimpat the least 
possible occasion for gossip. 


(To be continued.) 


STUDENT LIFE OF WOMEN. 


BY MISS MAITLAND, 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


PART II. 


As regards health also, it appears to me that 
the advantages of absence of friction, regular 
hours, regular meals, provided punctually with- 
out thought or care on the part of the student, 
make the life within a hall tho best that is 
possible for women who wish to study. The 
friction that we have already alluded to as too 
apt to arise in the life of a home student is ex- 
ceedingly bad for the health. The attempt to 
live a society life and to study at the same time 
is also a great strain upon the vital powers. 
Within the hall or college, with its simple rules 
and its natural healthy life, with a sufticient but 
not over-stimulating amount of social intercourse, 
it is a common experience that the health of 
students distinctly improves during their years 
of residence. It is an advantage to young 
women who have not much experience in 
managing their own health, who, many of them, 
have really but passed a year or so beyond school 
age, to have a certain amount of supervision, to 
have someone at hand who will as a friend 
advise them about their health, who will keep an 
eye on the appearance which tells so much in the 
matter of health, who will see that the laws 
of health are not despised and sinned against, 
who will arrange that exercise can be taken at 
proper times, that tea and cakes do not form the 
main part of tho dict, that proper meat meals 
are provided at regular intervals, 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 

In this respect it seems that boys of the college 
age are much more to be trusted with the charge 
of themselves than girls of a similar age. ‘The 
healthy appetite of the male animal as a rule 
prevents him from neglecting his dinner, whether 
he be in lodgings or not. Ln my experience a girl 
in lodgings is a little too apt to say, “It is 
not worth while to cook anything for me,” and 
to make do with a meal which is wholly insuf- 
ficient in brain and nerve nourishing qualities, 
simply because it is less trouble to procure it. 
Girls too, have a tendency to think that money 
spent upon food is wasted, and as they have not 
unfrequently been obliged to sacrifice a yood 
deal in order to obtain the advantages of college 
life, and have frequently known at home how 
hard it was to make both ends meet, they are 


exceedingly apt to exercise a most unwise 
economy in the matter of food and their own 
comforts, with the generous desire of sparing 


the purse at home, ‘The life in lodgings has its 
value—far be it from me to say otherwise --but 


— 
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it is often a hard trial. For most girls life in a 
hall of residence is both safer and happier. 


EFFECT UPON CHARACTER. 

And now to turn for a few moments to 
the effects upon character of the student life. 
Certain accusations are very commonly brought 
against such a life for women. Weare told that 
it tends to make women selfish, that they learn 
to care for their own comforts, that they set 
themselves and their needs and desires before the 
well-being of those dear to them, that they 
become, as it were, self-centred, self-absorbed 
beings with no eyes for the needs of those around 
them, and with heads so much taken up with 
study that their hearts cease to act in the old 
fashion that we have learned to call womanly. 
Now these accusations, it seems to me, have been 
most frequently made by those who have known 
least about women students. I do not believe 
that the life tends to selfishness. There isa kind 
of selfishness to which many women are prone, a 
selfishness of the family, which may mean 
a real individual unselfishness, but which 
also means that there is a narrowness of view, 
a want of power of perceiving the wider re- 
lations of life, a want of ability to enter into 
the position of others, want of conscience towards 
the community, which is very greatly to be 
deplored in any class of life, but is found in 
almost all, and which belittles womanly influence 
in every direction. We find constuntly that women 
are accused of want of public spirit, of 
inability to see things with the eyes of others, 
of inability to realise what are the needs of a 
community and what are the duties of those 
dwelling in it and taking its advantages. We 
may sum up the faults of which women are thus 
accused in these words: a want of true public 
spirit, an absence of the sense of public duty. 
Now, in this respect I believe that the colleges 
and halls for women are training generation »fter 
generation of students in a truer, wider unselfish- 
ness than women have hitherto known. 


LESSONS LEARNED. 

Their experiences in college teach them to 
understand what life in a corporate body must 
of necessity be, what are the responsibilities and 
duties of those who share its benefits ; they learn 
what true union is, how absolutely we are 
members one of another, how certain it is that if 
one member suffer all the others suffer with it; and 
learning, too, that the reputation, honour, credit, 
of the community rest us truly in the hands of 
the least and lowest as of the ablest and most con- 
spicuous, that either can enhance or mar them, 
they come to know what public spirit and public 
duty ure; and the knowledge acquired in this 
lesser sphere is applied toyreater things, and 
lasts throngh life itself. Noblesse oblige, that 
which we receive binds on us a duty in 
giving—that is not the least part of the lesson. 
We may gather, I think, that this is true from 
what we have heard about the Women’s Univer- 
sity Settlements. Broad based upon the desire 
of girls and women who have had great advan- 
tages to help their less fortunate sisters, they 
show us that they have learnt, too, the other half 
of the lesson— 


‘‘ Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


And moreover per-onal unselfishness, individual 
rather than communistic, isa pl.nt that often 
flourishes exc-edingly iu college life. Gifts and 
graces are exercised towards each other that some- 
times have been unhappily dwarfed or ignored at 
home. The often beautiful unselfishness of tutors 
and lecturers, not long since students themselves, 
strikes a high note. The college time is often 
a blossoming time for character in many senses, 
and the blossoms do and should bear after-fruit 
for home life. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


THE FATE OF THE LILY 


FLOWER.* 


Suz was a Chinese girl, a slender thing, with 
dark, wistful, almond-shaped eyes. 

She was a slave, brought up ever since she 
could remember on one of the flower boats that 
float on the river at Canton. A big, wooden, 
gaudily-decorated house on the water it really 
was, and carried many another human flower— 
for it, with hundreds of others, was crammed 
with girls and girl-children. . 

Better not ask why they were there. 

You know there are things “in society,” let 


alone a heathen country like China, that it is 


“ not proper” to inquire into. 

Anyhow, here the Lily Flower was, without 
choice in the matter. 

Her parents sold her as a baby to a specu- 
lator in such goods, and her education was care- 
fully attended to by her owner. She learned to 
look her prettiest, to sing, to dance, to fill an 
opium pipe, and wait on the smoker. Other 
things she learned, from seeing and hearing 
them every day, which we would rather our 
children should die than know, but was that 
little Lily Flower’s fault ? 

When she was eighteen her owner brought 
her to Hong Kong—a place, observe, under 
British rule. 

Strange folly in a slave owner to bring her 
human property under the flag of which we 
boast that no slave can breathe beneath its 
power! And this sluve was destined to such a 
fate ! 

Is there an English gentleman—not to say a 
Christian—whose chivalry would not rush to 
rescue her, even beyond the magic circle of the 
Briti-h flag ? 

The Lily Flower’s “ pocket-mother ”—as. the 
owners of such slaves are euphemistically culled 
in Chivua—knew her ground, and had no fears. 

Hong Kong is a long way from London, and 
the prying “ Nonconformist conscience ” is not 
supposed to reach so far. 

Some slight formalities had to be gone through 
on reaching British soil. The slave appeared 
before an English gentleman—presumably a 
Christian (?), possibly a husbaud and father- 
and told him, what he knew as well as she did 
was a lie, that she was a free agent, and wished 
to enter upon a life which cannot be named to 
Christian ears, but which is legislated and 
arranged for by Christian authurities—when 
they are far enough from home. 

Theu the girl went in at a door with an 
official number, clear and plain, upon it, by 
order of her Majesty’s Government. 

Enough said ! 

*¢ We must scrupulously hint, 
With half words, delicate reserves, the thing 
Which no one scrupled she should feel in full.” 


Presently into the blackness of her life came a 
ray of hope. 

True love shone upon her. Into the earthly 
hell in which she lived came a man who was not 
a devil. 

He loved her; he would take her up out of 
the pit, and marry her. 

What a prospect! To be free, except from 
the yoke «f a husband who loved her; to live in 
a home, instead of a den of corruption ; to leave 
the sickening scent of opium, the still worse 
sights that made life hideous ! 

No wonder the woman’s heart awoke in her, 
and she worshipped the man who offered to lift 
her out of the mud, and set her in his home. 

But there was a difficulty. She was private 
property, and her owner demanded a price. 


* For the truth of this story see Parliamentary 
Return on C. D. Ordinances (Colonies), ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, June 5th, 
1894, page 49, 
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The official record of this girl’s helpless fate 
says: “The young man wished to redeem her, 
and the woman was desirous of being redeemed.” 

Picture it. Under British law a human being 
needed—was desirous of—redemption from 
slavery ! 

The Lily Flower was valuable. 

Her “pocket-mother” demanded for her 
2,800 dollars, and would not take a pice less. 

Her lover was not rich. Two thousand dollars 
he conld have scraped together, but the odd 300 
were beyond him. Of course, the girl had 
nothing. Her “earnings” went into her owner’s 
pocket—by British law. 

The glimpse of heaven was over, and hell, 
black, foul, and hideous, stared her in the 
face. 

She would not meet it. 

The hunted slave has always one cold door of 
hope, and the Lily Flower had courage to open it. 

By her own hand she died, the last fond look 
of the almond eyes fixed on the man whose weak 
love could not save her, because the power of 
the British Empire was with her destroyers. 

Somehow, somewhere in God’s great universe, 
His angels have ‘comforted this pocr soul, who 
never heard of His love, yet who died rather 
than deface His image in her. 

What will He say in the Judgment Day to us, 
—to every one who has some feeble share in 
forming the public opinion which, in the end, 
governs England—if we do naught to roll away 
such shame ? 

What can He say, but “ Whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones... it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea,” 


MINISTERING. 


“NOT TO BE MINISTERED UNTO, BUT 
TO MINISTER.” 


BY ISABEL SOMERSET. 


PART II. 

One of the most celebrated preachers of the 
English Episcopal church lately said at a dinner 
when asked to go through the mockery of re- 
sponding to a toast given to the Church, “‘ Where 
would modern statesmanship be if the truth were 
spoken instead of dexterous platitudes ? Ladies 
and gentlemen, if we were to tell the people the 
truth as the Lord Jesus required we should do, 
where would the social structure be P Could we 
uphold our peerages made out of public-houses 
and the sale of alcohol poisons; our statesmen 
raised by tongue agility into power; our wealth 
aud prosperity wrung out of the festering misery 
of the masses P” 

This indictment does not apply to any one 
denomination in the Church of God— it equally 
arraigns all, 

How have we served? How are we serving? 
We who are left here as witnesses of Christ ? 


IS CHRISTIANITY TAUGHT ? 

I remember attending a debate in a socialistic 
club, and when one of the speakers inveighed 
against Christians I ventured to remonstrate. 
But his answer was decisive: “There may. be 
some Christians who have the spirit of Christ, 
but yon have to hunt for them as you would for 
a needle with a lantern in «a dark night. Dv you 
imagine thit there could be such a contrast as 
that between the West End of Londun and these 
slums if the Christianity of Christ was taught ?” 
And I confess I, at these words, grew silent. 

The annual cost of the support of the State 
Church in Great Britain is not less than eight 
million pounds, To offset this it is well to 
remember that the report of the royal commission 
on labour shows that 70,000 women and girls, 
mill hands and others in Ireland, are working 
fifty-six hours a week in a damp temperature of 
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eighty degrees and can earn only about 8s. 6d. a 
week. In Yorkshire the weavers earn 93. 6d. 
a week ; in Leeds a woman working from eight 
in the morning till six at night, and taking home 
a bundle to finish until midnight, could earn 
15s. 6d. a week; and a woman by toiling two 
days, if she were a skilled hand, could make one 
hundred sacks, and her pay for this was 1s, 7d. 
Not long ago I had reason to visit a certain 
place of entertainment in London to look for a 
girl in whom I was interested, and I had to wait 
while a young woman dressed in tights per- 
formed a feat of agility by climbing to the 
roof of the building and throwing herself down 
from a height of sixty or seventy feet. 
Just as she mounted the rope ladder I 
spoke to her, asking if she were not timid. 
Her young face hardened, as she answered 
me, “Of course I know the danger, but 
unless my life were risked in the performance 
the audience would not care to see it.” I have 
searched the Christian papers to find a protest 
against such degrading recreations; I have 
listened to a thousand sermons; but where is 
the actual throbbing life of the people, as it 
beats around us, set forth in pulpit or press ? 


CHRIST AND THE LAW. 


Jesus Christ ministered to the social life when 
He cleansed the temple, warned the Pharisees 
and denounced the Publicans; but Christians 
stand aside and speak comfortably to the people 
when they should cry out against ill-gotten 
gains, the unfair conditions of our labour market, 
and the scandalous suffering and sin that are 
allowed to eat out the heart of our great cities, 
and for that matter our small ones as well. We 
still lean hard on the Ten Commandments 
(especially emphasising the seventh which we 
have exalted above all others, more particularly 
in regard to one sex) ; but we forget that Christ 
simplified the code and rolled the ten into two: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind”—by which surely we may understand 
that we should look reverently out on the 
eternal mystery, raising our hearts to the 
All-Father, worshipping His law which is 
always love, believing more than we know, and 
trusting when we cannot see—“ And thy neigh- 
bour us thyself” (Luke x. 27), which must surely 
mean meting to others the wages we wish to 
receive ourselves; providing dwellings ia which 
we ourselves would live; speaking of our neigh- 
bour as we should wish to be spoken about ; and 
dividing with him the good gifts that our Father 
has provided for the children of humanity. 


LOVE IS THE FULFILLING. 


All lines of thought and study converge 
upon Him who is “a brother born for adversity,” 
who “came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” 

Professor Drummond has recently turned the 
searchlight of science upon the evolution of the 
law of love in the material world. Not in the 
survival of the fittest, through that self-assertion 
which Huxley declares to be the ‘“ essence of the 
cosmic process,” does Drummond find the keynote 
of nature’s harmony, but in that love that seeketh 
not her own, is born of self-sacrifice, and which 
through all the ranges of animate being brings 
about the “ survival of others,” and proves that 
the mother heart beats at the centre and cir- 
cumference of the universe. 


The women in Wales are araong the best 
workers for women’s advance. The Liberal and 
Temperance women of the Principality are large 
and influential bodies, but individual work is 
also being accomplished. Tenby has a lady 
guardian of its poor and the School Board at 
Newport, Pem., stands in the unique position of 
having a chairwoman. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


MRS... CHANT AT THE 


PLAYGOERS’ CLUB. 


BY A PURITAN AND FERVENT LOVER OF ART. 


Onx Sunday evening I found myself in an un- 
accustomed place—at the Playgoers’ Club, St. 
James's Hall, where Mrs. Ormiston Chant had 
been invited to speak on “The Modern Music 
Hall: its Use and Abuse.” The room was 
densely crowded with ladies and gentlemen con- 
nected professionally with the entertainments of 
the people. Smoking was actively going on, and 
ms phos could not be found they had to be 
e for those who pressed in to hear. 

The Chairman (Mr. Cecil Raleigh) referred to 
recent excitements in the case of the Empire 
Theatre, and requested a courteous hearing for 
their invited guest, whom they would hear, and 
whose views they would y discuss. 


MBS. CHANT’S SPEECH. 


Mrs. Chant then spoke for about half an hour 
on public recreations for all classes of people. 
With an eloquence which I cannot follow, she 
dwelt on the need for something to lift up dull 
and weary people, and set them free for an hour 
in a nobler, brighter, or merrier world than that 
of their daily toil. And it must be acknowledged 
that in all c s there were those who, for lack 
of brain or lack of education, were unable at 
any time to enjoy a performance that required 
activity of mind or prolonged attention to take 
it in. For such as these the lightness and variety 
of the Music Hall were better suited. She would 
not expect or wish to force her own preferences 
on those who liked the lighter sort of amuse- 
ments, even if they were somewhat vulgar. She 
did not grudge the factory girl her Sunday hat, 

audy as it might be, if it made her proud and 
py when she walked out to meet her friends. 
In the same way, she would not be severe on 
the songs or recitations at Music Halls as long as 
they really made the people happy. The thing 
she must protest against was the sway of our 
trade ideas over every pleasure in life. Their 
vulgarising influence was felt in every branch of 
art, sculpture, painting, literature—each was 
degraded by its touch. The fault she had found 
with the Empire Theatre was not that it had 
pe amusement for the people, but that it 
ad set first and foremost a dividend for the 
shareholders. She would like to put her hand 
on that dividend. (At this point laughter was 
irresistible.) Yes, she would like to make that 
dividend share its profits with the poor, sweated 
chorus girls of the Music Halls of London, who 
were paid six shillings, or even nothing at all, 
for their week’s work. How could they live 
respectably on that kind of payment? She 
begged her hearers to consider the deep, un- 
speakable tragedy of this dominion of money, 
the traffic in human life, the despairing misery 
that she knew of hidden at the back. Deny it 
as they might, she knew what she was speaking 
about. She concluded with a quotation from 
“The Symphony,” by Sidney Lanier, beginning 
at the following lines :— 

‘© O Trade, O Trade,” the lady said, 

‘«T, too, will wish thee utterly dead, 

If all thy heart is in thy head. 

For O my God! and O my God ! 

What shameful ways have women trod 

At beckoning of Trade’s golden rod ! 

Alas, when sighs are traders’ lies, 

And heartsease eyes and violet eyes 

Are merchandise ! 

O purchased lips that kiss with pain ! 

O cheeks coin-spotted with smirch and stain, 
O trafficked hearts that break in twain! ” 


THE DISCUSSION. 

Her speech was followed by a discussion in 
which many took part. 

Mr. Henry Murray led off by showing the 
impossibility of Mrs. Chant’s position. She 
spoke of herself as a lover of art. But was she 
not a Christian moralist? Now a Christian 
moralist could not be a lover of art. He 
invited her to give up the impossible combination, 
and to leave the moralists. What had they 
done? Who were they? They had suppressed 
an advertisement of a performer at the West- 
minster Aquarium simply because she was 
represented in her working dress. They had 
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closed a picture gallery. They had stopped the 
sale of Zola's locks Ge England, and sae im- 
prisoned Vizetelly for publishing translations of 
them. What would they do next? With a 
Bowdlerised Bible, withan expurgated Shakspere, 
where would all this end? The Puritan move- 
ment would not stop until it had put an end to 
all the life and joy of the nation. Who were 
these people? To take two instances only, Mr. 
Coote and Mr. Samuel Smith. Had Mr. Coote 
ever done a work of sculpture or painted a 
picture? Had he ever written a poem, that he 
should presume to speak to people such as 
Browning, Tennyson, Buchanan, or others who 
have never been assailed ! 

Who was Mr. Coote? He was the Paip agent 
of the National Vigilance Association. He was 
paid to smell out people's innocent enjoyments 
and to put an end to them. 

Who was Mr. Samuel Smith? Mr. Samuel 
Smith had said that impure literature was 
working with even more deadly effect than 
drink itself. 

It could not be that Mrs. Chant would long 
remain among the Puritans; her love of art 
must prevail to set her free. 


SOME OF THE SPEAKERS, 


Another speaker said that Mrs. Chant had put 
before them high ideals, but they were im- 
possible. We must be thankful for an ideal, 
even though we might not follow it. 

Another ae rebutted the sweeping charges 
Mrs, Chant had made against the Music Halls 
of sweating their chorus girls. He said that 
many waiters took situations where they had no 
wages at all, and in the same way chorus girls if 
they could not live on their wages had very good 
opportunities. ... And out of these irregular 
connections a good marriage sometimes came. 

Many others took part in an inconsecutive 
succession of speeches, the general tenor of which 
was the complaint that nobody else had spoken 
to the point ; that the licensing powers of an 
emotional County Council too easily influenced 
by constituents must be taken away; that 
Puritans were a miserable lot ; that they had 
founded our modern political freedom, that they 
had produced noble characters, that they had 
banished joy from life, that their heroes were 
Jabez Balfour and a gentleman who had com- 
mitted some crime, I could not hear who or 
what ; that, above all, the thing described as 
evil in the promenade must go on ; it wou'd go 
on ; it was much better for it to go on in a hall 
convenient for the purpose than out in the open 
street where you could not walk twelve yards in 
peace. 


“MAKE LIFE WHOLESOME.” 


One manly and eloquent speech came from 
Mr. Jennings, who shared Mrs. Chant's aspira- 
tions but described them as unattainable. With 
him, too, what the Christian moralist calls evil 
was held to be supreme. 

But the voice thai reassured me that I was in 
my mother country was that of Mr. Charles 
Coburn, the well-known Music Hall manager, 
who thanked Mrs. Chant for her work, and 
begged her to go on; to look not only at the front 
of the stage, but at the back, to search out the 
sanitary iniquities in the basements. He was 
interrupted by roars of laughter at such a 
reference, but he again besought her in the 
name of the boys and girls to yo on with her 
work to make their lives wholesome. 

T ought to say that one gentleman denied that 
the promenade at the Empire had been neces- 
sarily or universally used for the purposes 
called immoral. But his remarks were laughed 
down. 


Women’s Litera, Feperation, Hecktnu- 
ron.—The annual tea of the above association 
was held in the Temperance Hall on Thursday, 
the following ladies presiding at the several 
tables: —Mrs. D. G. Harris, Mrs. Partridge, 
Mrs. C. E. Simpson, Mrs. C. Newton, Miss 
Holmes, Miss S. Holmes, Mrs, T. Elmore, Miss 
H. Rylatt, Mrs. T. Watson, Mrs. W. Ward( Hale), 
Mrs. A. Levesley, and Mrs. Northern. After tea 
a public meeting was held at 7 o'clock, when 
Alderman A. G. Fletcher presided, and Mrs. 
Bamford Slack was the principal speaker. The 
chief subject was the Parish Councils Bill. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


While all the Russias are gathered together 
around the grave of the dead Czar, the thoughts 
of the world turn to Peterhof where, near to the 
imperial tomb, a king of melody lies dead. On 
Tuesday morning Rubinstein, the great pianist, 
fell dead from heart disease. His name is well 
known in England ; and the brilliant success he 
achieved in London twenty-six years ago is still 
remembered. His last visit to England took 
place in the year 1882. Since then his 
eyesight has failed and he has lived a quiet life 
surrounded by a little circle of devoted friends. 
He is known as the author of several operas, 
oratorios, and symphonies, with smaller com- 
positions; and he was ennobled by the Czar in 
1869, some years later receiving the ribbon of the 
French Legion of Honour. And now he has 
“joined the choir invisible,” and his death causes 
a gap such as was caused by the deaths of 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Chopin and Liszt. 


There is a curious passage in the speech of the 
Duke of Devonshire, which he made when open- 
ing an Indian bazaar at Ilchester, on Monday. 
The Duchess declared the sale open, accepted 
a bouquet from the vicar’s son, and wished the 
bazaar every success. The Duke said he thought 
it remarkably appropriate that the Duchess 
should have been asked to open this Indian 
bazaar, because it happened that she had 
travelled in India, and he had not done so; and 
if she had been in the habit, like some modern 
ladies, of addressing public audiences, he had no 
doubt she would have told them how far that exhi- 
bition came up to or fell short of the realities of 
Indian life. The Duke is a man incapable of sar- 
casm, so that we must assume this passage to be 
unintentionally satirical. But how humiliated the 
Duchess must have felt to be thus publicly 
referred to as incapable of saying what other 
ladies could have said with much advantage to 
their audiences. A woman, even if she is a 
Duchess, should be able to talk to a room full of 
people if she has anything to say that is worth 
saying. 
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The old Scotsman’s prayer, “ Lord, send us 
@ good conceit of ourselves,” does not seem to 
be a petition that the present Board of 
Guardians of Walsall have any need to offer up. 
There are a Mr. Yardley, who is the chairman ; 
and the Mayor, and several other members of 
the Board, which is exclusively composed of men. 
A vigorous movement is at present in progress 
in Walsall in favour of securing the election of 
women as members of the new Board. Six 
ladies, who are said to be extremely competent, 
are willing to serve if they can be elected, but 
the existing Guardians have formed themselves 
into an offensive and defensive Jeague to resist 
the incursion of the female element ; and the 
chairman and the Mayor vied with each other in 
making the most ludicrous exhibitions of 
masculine self-sufficiency. 


The Chairman, for instance, said “ That the 
workhouse was well managed already, but if 
they were unfortunate enough to have the ladies 
among them he doubted whether that good 
management would continue.” The Mayor 
“ould not think of allowing his daughter or his 
wife to sit on the Board to hear the evidence 
which had to be given in many of the cases.” 
This says very little for the Mayor’s wife and 
daughter. Indeed, the whole discussion on the 
Board of Guardians, and the action of these 
members, implies that they have been very un- 
fortunate in their own personal relations with 
women. What kind of a wife, mother, or sister, 
must that man have had who considered that 
the addition of a woman to the Board of Guar- 
dians would spoil the management of the work- 
house? As for the mayor's wife and daughter, 
they had much better be put in a glass case and 
kept there if their refinement and delicacy is so 
fragile that it would not be possible for them to 
share their husband’s and father’s task in ad- 
ministering Poor Law relief. Walsall adds one 
to the many other instances of the demoralising 
effect of allowing any public body to be consti- 
tuted entirely of one sex. Possibly, if the 
Walsall Guardians had all been women they 
would have cut as ludicrous a figure as the Board 
does to-day, being composed of men, but from 
that temptation women have fortunately been 
delivered. 


Very satisfactory information comes from all 
parts of the country as to the number of women 
who are standing either for seats on the Parish 
Council or the Board of Guardians. Mrs. Barnett, 
the wife of Canon Barnett, has uttered a very 
wise word when she reminded women that they 
must not imagine that, in order adequately to 
fill the office of Poor Law Guardian, one requires 
a great equipment either of technical knowledge 
of the Poor Law or of local government. What 
is needed on the Board is business capacity, 
knowledge of household management, good 
character, and common sense. If well educated 
and competent women are disposed to hang back 
because they are not ideally fit in every respect 
for the office of guardian, let them look at the 
men who at present monopolise almost all the 
seats on the Boards, and be assured. Even at 
the worst they cannot be less competent than 
many of those who, for the last fifty years, have 
monopolised the administration of the poor law. 
It is to be hoped that the leaders of English 
society, from the Royal household downwards, 
will recognise the opportunity which the new 
regime affords them, and that this year we shall 
see the highest in the land cheerfully facing the 
ordeal of a public election in order to be allowed 
to serve in a representative capacity the poorest 
of their fellow citizens. 

The case of James Canham Read has excited 
great interest in the public mind, owing in !part 


in part to the direct evidence of his immorality, 
It is difficult to feel any sympathy for the man 
who deliberately wronged four women, the 
fourth expiating her fall by her death at his 
hands. One lesson the case has for us as women. 
Not until the public conscience is roused, and 
the tone of public morals raised, on these sub- 
jects will it be impossible for men to victimise 
weak women. And the hope for the purifying 
of Society, and for the arming of woman against 
herself, lies at the door of the suffrage for 
women. 


Mr. Asquith last week received a deputation 
from the British Medical Association, who laid 
before him certain statements regarding the 
rapid increase in infant mortality due to the 
occupation of women in factories. In North 
Staffordshire, where married women were mostly 
employed, the rate of infant mortality was 
twenty-eight per cent. greater than that in the 
south, whilst the sanitary conditions were prac- 
tically identical. The deputation requested that 
women so employed should have a longer leave 
after child-birth—three months being suggested 
instead of one month. Mr. Asquith, in reply, 
said that he hoped to see the time when the 
employment of women in factories would cease, 
whether by the operation of law or of public 
opinion. There were practical objections to re- 
stricting the employment of mothers in factories. 
At present the opinion of most of the women 
employed, and, he thought, of their husbands, 
was against the proposed change. But mean- 
while the babies die. 


One last word on the School Board Elections 
that take place to-day. Women should remem- 
ber that they may vote if they occupy a house, 
a shop, flat, office, chambers, room or rooms, 
tenement houses or model dwellings, whether 
they pay rates themselves to the collector or 
through their landlord in their rent. But 
lodgers in a house where the landlord himself 
lives are not entitled to vote. Occupiers are 
entitled to have their names entered in the rate- 
book asa matter of form as soon as they are in 
occupation. Ifa voter pays ratesin more than 
one division, such payment constitutes her a 
voter for each division in respect of which she 
pays rates. If an elector’s name is not on the 
rate-book, she should apply at once to the 
nearest Progressive committee-room. 


Mrs. Josephine Butler has a little book in the 
press which will be read with interest by women. 
It is entitled “The Lady of Shunem,” and is an 
essay in Biblical criticism. Mrs. Butler is 
strongly of opinion that it is about time that 
women betook themselves seriously to theo- 
logical study. The Bible, the text-book for the 
faith of Christendom, has been hitherto left 
almost exclusively to the tender mercies of male 
commentators. What Mrs. Butler would like to 
see would be the appearance of a vigorous school 
of female expositors, thoroughly equipped with 
all knowledge of the ancient tongues and of 
modern methods of Biblical criticism, 


Among the various phases of the Temperance 
question, it is hoped the question of Sunday 
Closing will not be overlooked on Sunday, 
November 25th. There are few legislative pro- 
posals which bear more directly upon the work 
of the Christian minister in relation to the un- 
happy victims of drink than that for stopping the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday. The 
break in what may be termed “week end” 
drinking which would be brought about by a 
Sunday Closing law could not fail to have a 
beneficial effect on the habits of these victims of 
drink, on their attendance at work, on their 
families, and on their attendance in God's House 
on Sunday. The experience of both Scotland 


to the lack of direct evidence of his guilt, and | and Wales furnishes abundant evidence of this. 
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Concerning Women. 


Miss Toulmin Smith, with whom we publish 
an interview in this issue, is the first woman to 
receive the appointment of Librarian to a man’s 
college of a great University in Eng'and. Miss 
Toulmin Smith has won the much coveted post 
by sheer force of merit, and over the heads of 
nearly a hundred competitors, chietly of the 
sterner sex. Manchester Collage, of which she 
has been made librarian, was opened some 
two Pty ago by the Unitarians, and has proved 
itse fully abreast of the spirit of the times, 
which takes personality rather than social 


Eonar capacity rather than sex, as the true 
of selection for office. 


t+ * & 


The London Needlework Guild has just held 
its exhibition of work at the Imperial Institute, 
where all sorts and conditions ata garments have 
been on view. An idea of the size of the exhi- 
bition may be gathered from the fact that no 
less than 52,108 articles have been collected for 
distribution by the London Guild alone. Of 
these the Duchess of York has sent in 3,562, the 
work of the groups in her district ; the Duchess 
of Teck, 3,081; Mrs. Basil Ellis, the energetic 
Hon. Secretary, 3,193, and Lady Vernon Har- 
court over 2,000. During the year the Duke of 
York has become a member, thus following the 
example of the Prince of Wales, who has con- 
tributed regularly for several years. Their 
contributions take the form of boots and clothing 
for men, a branch of the benevolent Guild which 
is warmly appreciated by the recipients. 

* * * 


The interest in the forthcoming vestry elections 
is rapidly growing, and the Women’s Liberal 
Association is doing good work in supplying 
candidates for election, while the subject is being 
discussed among women everywhere. Five can- 
didates are standing in South Kensington, and 
receiving a very large‘and representative support. 
There are 8,000 women ratepayers in the parish 
alone, but the women candidates will go, not to 
represent the interests of their own c alone 
but of ratepayers generally. It is generally sup- 
rt that there is less scope for women on 

estries than on Boards of Guardians. In some 
respects the work is, perhaps, less agreeable, and 
appeals less to their sympathies, but under the 
new powers conferred upon local authorities, the 
opportunities for women doing good work on the 
Vestries will be greatly increased. 

*# *& % 


The St. James's Gazette tells a touching little 
story about the Czarina. Several years ago she 
lost an infant a few months old. It was the 
height of winter, and a specially severe Russian 
one ; but this did not deter her from beseeching 
the Czar to let her carry the little, coffin upon her 
knees in a closed carriage to the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, the imperial burial-place of 
the Romanoffs. This is an old Russian custom, 
and is to this day practised by Russian mothers 
of the highest rank. Naturally of a delicate 
physique and very nervous temperament, the 
Empress can in moments of danger show great 
courage and presence of mind. On one occasion, 
according to the same authority, when the 
Imperial family were at Gatchina, a poor woman 
whose husband was condemned to death, had 
managed to elude the sentinels and slip into the 
gardens where they were in the habit of walking. 
Just as the Czar approached, she slid out of her 
hiding-place, meaning to present a petition ; but 
her action was misinterpreted by the Empress, 
who immediately threw herself in front of the 
Czar and seized the woman’s arm. When the 
agitation caused by this scene subsided, and an 
explanation followed, the Empress herself pro- 
mised to intercede ; but the crime was of a kind 
which prevented the Czar from exercising his 
autocratic power of pardon. 

* * * 

The autumn programme prepared by the 
Women Lecturers’ Association is a full and 
varied one, and bears evidence of the growth of 
the movement. Thirty-nine lectures will be 
given in London on such subjects as ‘ Ruskin’s 
mornings in Florence,” ‘‘The City churches, : 
‘Simple experimental chemistry for children,” 
“ Sick nursing,” and so forth. The work of this 
Association is recognised by the University 
Extension Society and the London School Board. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


At the close of an interesting lecture delivered 
at the Literary Institute, Egham, the other day, 
Miss Zitella E Tomkins, speaking of “ Woman 
in Relation to Art,” said, ‘‘ There is room in the 
world for another great woman painter. Surely 
the time is ripe. We are no longer in bondage 
like the Indian women. No intallectiual activity 
is denied to us. It is even recoguised pretty 
generally that we have brains—in some cases of 
quite a respectable order. This much seems now 
to be universally conceded. But with some of 
us a glad and expectant ambition takes far freer 
scope, and I repeat there is room for a great 
woman painter. She will arise with power. 
Whence? What class? What environment 
will produce the new genius? One thing is in- 
dubitable, my great artist will be no ordinary 
person, not, I fear, what is meant by ‘a woman’s 
woman.’ Nay she must not beappropriated by 
man, woman, or child, but free to work out her 
own highest conception and imaginations. 


+ & 


_ “Equal to the sacrifice of all that seems pre- 
cious in the eyes of general womanhood —domes- 
ticity, society, the dread of public opinion, love 
of admiration, perhaps even love itself must be 
renounced. Upon her canvases shall shine the 
inner meaning of life’s mysterious wrong, the 
inner hope that comforts mortal woe. Like as 
the painters of Italy preached their gospel of 
saintliness and peace in the faith of Mary, so 
she—with equal power (greater can scarcely be) 
shall preach the new universal gospel of unsel- 
fishness, of brotherhood and sisterhood, not 
conventual, but in the highest and truest sense. 
All this will mean a life’s devotion to her art, 
and the renunciation of many things.” 

* % % 


Mrs. Black's Cottage Hospital at Southampton 
is one of the most ronkable instances of what 
can be done in the way of organised philan- 
thropy by one woman working alone. The 
Morning gives an interesting account of her work 
and the origin of it. Twenty-three years ago 
Mrs. Black, as a district visitor, undertook to 
treat the case of a working man who had been 
ill for twerty-five years. She cured him, and 
as a natural consequence many others desired 
to be treated by her. She hired a room which 
she used as an amateur dispensary, and in a few 
days had twenty patients. From this small 
beginning has grown a permanent hospital, 
where doctors give their services gratuitously. 
Last year there were over 6,000 attendances of 
patients, and eight destitute patients were 
boarded, lodged, treated, and dismissed cured. 
% & * 


The hospital was twenty-three years old in 
October of this year, and during the whole of 
that time Mrs. Black has not only managed it 
and devoted her time and money to it, but has 
collected or made, single-handed, every sixpence 
that has been spent in its support. This is 
charity and devotion on a scale which few would 
have the energy to emulate. Mrs. Black is one 
of those rare persons who are never idle ; every 
moment is given to the many sick poor who are 
so sorely in need of help. Even when travelling 
she knits, and her knitting is sold for the benefit 
uf the hospital. 

* & * 

Miss Honnor Morton was the lecturer at the 
South Place Institute this week. Miss Morton, 
whose special subject, ‘ Nursing,” has been 
mastered by her in a long course of hospital 
training, gave a most entertaining and useful 
lecture on this branch of women’s industries. 


+ & + 


A correspondent sends us the following de- 
scription of the New Woman: “I begin to 
believe that the far-famed ‘New Woman’ is a 
‘fond thing,’ not in the sense of being tender- 
hearted, but ‘a fond thing vainly invented.’ 
If she does exist, how are you to know her from 
other people, disguised as she is in vesture so 
old-fangled ! Upon her highly evolved person- 
ality she hangs the hides of slain beasts ; the fur 
of seals, ruthlessly butchered after undergoing 
prolonged misery ; and wears ‘ boas,’ with other 
supposed embellishments to which, in order that 
a proof may be supplied of the victim's death 
and no mistake, its scalp is attached. On her 
head, to cover that virile bran, she carries an 
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assortment of miscellaneous rubbish, bits of 
defunct animals, feathers with jet beads sewn 
upon them perhaps, or a whole ‘ bird,’ obviously 
composite, is preferred—the head of a swallow 
grafted upon the winglets of a humming-bird— 
while the rest of the frame is cunningly con- 
trived of ducks’ feathers, cut, distorted, painted. 
* * * 

“It is with bunches of stuff like this that the 

milliner’s window of the day is filled, and the 


seem to attract purchasers among what is call 
the ‘ better class.’ Is it in art that the fabulous 


‘New Woman’ superssdes the savage? An 
Indian squaw does not insult Nature by rag-tag 
and bob-tail arrangements like these. y 


hats, bonnets, and fur-decked garments worn in 
London now are a worse blur upon civilisation, 
both artistically and humanely, than any feather- 
robe or head-deeea put on with simple dignity 
by barbarians. If Dr. Watts were alive, hurling 
his mild impertinences still at the head of youth, 
he might say : 


‘Why do our moder. dames believe 
They’re more advanced than Mother Eve? 
They still go clad in coats of skins, 

And seem to end where she begins.’ 


There are no new women. ‘I don’t believe 
there’s no sich a person.’ They are all old—as 
old as Adam.” 

* # *% 

The Conference of the Scottish division of the 
Y.W.C.A. was held this year at Dundee, begin- 
ning on the 9th inst., when there were two 
meetings held simultaneously in the morning 
Conference. Inan upper room Mrs. Davidson, 
Inchmarlo, and the Hon. Emily Kinnaird 
addressed a gathering of young women, called 
thither by special invitation. In the hall a much 
larger audience listened to the addresses of 
various ladies. Mrs. Ogilvy Dalgleish presided 
over the meeting in the lower hall, and the Hon. 
Gertrude Kinnaird, in the brief prayer with 
which the Conference was begun, gave its very 
raison d'etre. She besought the divine blessing 
on those who were “‘ gathered together in the 
interests of the extension of Christ's Kingdom.” 
In giving a welcome to all those who had come 
from a distance to be present at the Conference, 
Mrs. Ogilvy Dalgleish made especial mention of 
those who had come from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and the North of England. We ought to re- 
member, she said, that this Conference was 
Scottish, not for Dundee alone but for all Scot- 
land, and that there were present delegates from 
the North of England. 


* & 


The annual soirée of the Alnwick and District 
Women’s Liberal Association was held on 
Monday at the Town Hall. There were about 
170 present, and tea was provided. After tea 
a meeting was held, which was presided over by 
Lady Grey, Fallodon, who was supported by 
several of the leading members of the Associa- 
tion. Speeches were given by Mrs. Charles 
Mallet, of the Women’s Liberal Association, 
London, and Miss Storey, Jarrow. The former 
dealt at length with Parish and District Councils, 
and the work that women, if elected to them, 
could perform. Miss Storeyspoke upon and 
advocated leasehold enfranchisement. 


* & 


Mrs. Sidney Webb recently gave an interesting 
address on the sweating system, at St. Anne’s 
Schools, Soho, this being one of a course of 
lectures on the duties of citizens which Mr. 
Cardwell, the rector of St. Anne's, has organised. 
After defining sweating in the terms of the 
Lords’ Committee as a condition of excessively 
low wages, long and irregular hours, and bad 
sanitation, she narrated her own personal experi- 
ence in one of the sweating tailoress dens in the 
East End. She found that the chief cause of 
complaint was not the middleman, but rather 
the home worker, who was not dependent on 
the work for her whole living, and whose unfair 
competition was always ready to underbid the 
regular workers. This resulted in the total 
absence of what she called the responsible 
employer, who had been made by Act of Parlia- 
ment in other organised trades responsible for 
the condition of his workpeople. She wished to 
extend this system of employers’ responsibility 
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THE NEW VETO BILL. 


PROPOSED BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


Ocr Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Temperance friends 
are to be congratulated on the statement made 
by the Premier in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, 
last week on the all important question of the 
Veto Bill. Nor ought our English friends to be 
one whit disappointed. Lord Rosebery has given 
an explicit promise that a Veto Bill will be in- 
troduced next session, but he has also made it 
plain that a form of Bill similar to that which 
has been in the hands of private Welsh, Irish, 
and Scotch members for many years appeals to 
his sympathies rather than the one which Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and his English coadjutors 
preferred to adopt. 

Neither will Sir Wilfrid, Mr. Caine, nor any 
English member be disposed to quarrel with 
Lord Rosebery over this matter. It is after all a 
difference of detail, and not in any sense one of 
principle. 

Sir William Harcourt, when introdacing the 
Government measure, chose to adopt the English 
form of the Bill as embodying specifically and 
clearly the prohibitive principle that when 
@ majority of two-thirds of the ratepayers in a 
specified area desire to close all the public houses, 
their desire so expressed should be enforced by 
law. 

THE ‘MORE ACADEMIC” MEASURE. 


This method, which would either close all the 
houses or close none at all, commended itself to 
a statesman on account of its simplicity. Under 
its clauses no alteration in the present licensing 
laws were involved, for it was plain that if all 
houses in a given area were to be closed no 
licensing authority would be needed. 

This Bill, however, never commended itself to 
the Irish, Scotch and Welsh. They were all 
loyal to the Government Bill, and united to a 
man in any public agitation on its behalf; but it 
was more than obvious to every one behind the 
scenes that Temperance Reformers of these three 
nationalities all preferred their own private Bills, 
which presented a seconé alternative, namely, that 
in those areas where public opinion was not ready 
for closing all the houses, a two-thirds majority 
of the voters might decide in favour of closing 
some of them, 

English advocates never pretend that their 
single clause presented a complete settlement 
of the case. They, however, preferred what one 
might term a more academic measure, believing 
that the all-important point is to establish the 
principle that localities should have the right 
of entirely prohibiting the sale of drink. 

But Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the United King- 
dom Alliance are, I believe, to a man and to a 
woman ready to accept partial prohibition for 
those areas where total prohibition is at present 
an impossibility. 

A STEP FORWARD. 


Lord Rosebery’s declaration that he favours 
the Bill known as the Maclagan Bill, now in the 
hands of Mr. Wilson, of Govan, rather than the 
Lawson Bill, is not to be considered a step back- 
ward on the part of the Government, but rather 
as a step forward. 

A Government may or may not be in earnest 
in bringing in a very sweeping measure which if 
carried could only be adopted in certain areas. 
But the sincerity of a Government is tested 
when it adds tothat Bill a second clause, which 
will involve it in the very laborious subsequent 
effort of revising the whole licensing laws. 

As practical reformers the members of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association are 
absolutely loyal to the old Veto Bill, and as 
practical reformers they would be even more 
enthusiastically loyal to the proposed new Veto 
Bill. 

The Government have made no change of 


front, The secret of the new move may be 
found in a nutshell. 

The greatest force of organised opposition to 
the Bill has come from England ; the most loyal 
support to the Veto principle from Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. 

We in England are not ashamed to be led, but 
proud to follow those nationalities, who with a 
devotion, a determination, a grit in which 
England has shown herself sadly deficient, have 
ever been in the van of Temperance Reform. 

The House of Commons contains amongst 
English members an overwhelming majority 
against the Bill, but amongst Welsh and 
Scottish members overwhelming majorities 
in favour, viz., thirty-one out of thirty-six 
members in the one case, and fifty-two 
out of seventy-six in the other. The estimate 
from Ireland, if not as encouraging as that from 
Wales and Scotland, is certainly far more so 
than from England. The rallying cry is not 
changed by Lord Rosebery’s pronouncement. 
Again, as of old, it is “ The Government Bill ! 
Forward with that Bill!” Here, indeed, is the 
rub. There is every indication that our Bill is to 
play second fiddle to the Disestablishment of the 
Church. We must, however, not accept a sub- 
ordinate place without making a fight to be 
equal with the first. 


EQUAL CHANCES. 

By this I mean that we must not stand by and 
see Disestablishment pushed forward into the 
Committee stage until our Bill has had a second 
reading. What we must demand is equal chances 
with any other Government measure of the first 
rank. 

Lord Rosebery stated in Glasgow: “We know 
how much of crime and how much of all the evils 
of civilisation are to be traced to drink, and there 
is this further danger in this question—I see it 
coming in that shape nearer and nearer—that 
owing to the enormous influence wielded directly 
and indirectly by those who are concerned in the 
upholding of the drink traffic, we are approach- 
ing a condition of things perilously near the 
corruption of our political system.” 

Does Lord Rosebery, then, consider that the 
evils of an Established Church are equal to the 
evils of an Established Drink Traffic? If not, 
why should the Church Bill have preference in 
Parliamentary procedure to the Liquor Bill ? 

WHOSE IS THE BLAME? 

Itrust that Lord Rosebery will see his way 
to deal with these measures in the order of 
their influence on public well-being. But if he 
does not, whose fault will it be ? 

Ours, the fault of Temperance Reformers. If 
Wales gets what she wants, it will be by per- 
sistent clamour. 

We want no armchair, or even merely Church 
Pew Temperance Advocates, but men and 
women willing to forsake all for what they 
believe to be right and just. Who were the 
brave and true at the last election? Not the 
Liberal and Radical Temperance people. They 
but followed their party leaders, a very pleasant 
and easy thing to do when those leaders have 
adopted the Reform they desire. 

The brave people were those few Conserva- 
tives and Unionists, men like the late Preben- 
dary Grier, who broke with party ties for the 
sake of principle. 

Now the testing time has come in its turn for 
the Liberals themselves. Shall Party or Tem- 
perance come first ? If, to a man and a woman, 
we declared Temperance should be our battle 
cry, the Government would bow before the 
wishes of the Temperance party, whom they are 
fond of describing as “the backbone of the 
Liberal Party.” 

Is this a hard matter? In one breath, “ Yes, 
and no.” 

lt is hard if we are tu be partisans first and 


Temperance Reformers second. It is easy if, 
purifying our souls in the cleansing fires of deep 
conviction and high enthusiasm, we resolve that 
come what may our paramount determination 
shall be to save our hearths and our homes from 
the corrupting influences of strong drink. 


TO DOROTHY. 


(The following charming little ode, supposed 
to be addressed by Mr. Gladstone to his grand- 
child, Dorothy Drew, is to be found in “The 
Hawarden Horace,” by Charles L. Graves. ]} 


I know where there is honey in a jar, 
Meet for a certain little friend of mine ; 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 
That only wait small hands to intertwine 
A wreath for such a golden head as thine. 


The thought that thou art coming makes all 
glad ; 
The house is bright with blossoms high and 
low. 
And many a little lass and little lad 
Expectantly are running to and fro: 
The fire within our hearts is all aglow. 


We want thee, child, to share in our delight 
On this high day, the holiest and best, 
Because ’twas then, ere youth had taken flight, 
Thy grandmamma, of women loveliest, 
Made me of men most honoured and most 
blest. 


That naughty boy who led thee to suppose 
He was thy sweetheart, has, I grieve to tell, 
Been seen to pick the garden’s choicest rose 
And toddle with it to another belle, 
Who does not treat him altogether well. 


But mind not that, or let it teach thee this— 
To waste no love on any youthful rover 

(All youths are rovers, I assure thee, Miss). 
No, if thou wouldst true constancy discover, 
Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover. 


So come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 

And with thy baby laughter make us gay. 
Thy frash young voice shall sing, my Dorothy, 
Songs that shall bid the feet of sorrow flee. 


SCOTTISH ANNUAL COUNCIL 
MEETINGS, 


Tue annual meetings of the B.W.T.A. Scottish 
Christian Union will be held in Edinburgh on 
4th, Sth and 6th December. The public meeting 
will be held in the Free Assembly Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, 4th December, at 7.30, when 
Mrs. Blaikie, the President, will take the chair. 
One of the principal speakers will be Miss 
Florence Balgarnie, London, Superintendent: of 
the department for the appointment of Police 
Matrons, National B.W.T.A. The meeting will 
also be addressed by Mrs. White, Glasgow ; 
Miss Wigham and Miss Mitchell, Edinburgh ; 
Lord Overtoun, Rev. Professor Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D., Rev. Dr. John Smith, and Mr. 
R. L. Orr, advocate. There will be instrumental 
music and solos at intervals. Representatives 
of the various churches and other temperance 
organisations will be present. The Annual 
Council Meetings will be held in the Gartshore 
Hall, George Street, on Tuesday afternoon, 4th 
December, at 3 o’clock, and on Wednesday, from 
10.30 a.m. to1 p.m., and from 2 p.m. till 4.30 p.m. 
It has been arranged that badges of white ribbon 
shall be worn by members of Council at all the 
meetings. A public meeting in connection with 
Brownsland Temperance Home will take place 
in the Young Women’s Christian Institute, 116, 
George Street, on Thursday, 6th December, at 
3 p.m., when Miss Balgarnie and other ladies 
are expected to speak. The Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
of the Barclay Free Church, will occupy the 
chair. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
PART IL, 


Parker's “ Discourse” the great sorrow of her life 
befell her. The mother who loved her so tenderly, 
anc whose love she so passionately returned, 
passed away. 
ang any ne ” she peeeetlly says, “in 
Pf ‘ e world, ink, can ever be so ect as 
a sae pe oer be that of mother and daughter under such circum- 
ian from th devths : stances, when the strength of youth becomes the 
onging, as ‘rom the very depths of our being, for | support of age, and the sweet dependence of 
an Eden of divine eternal love. I could childhood Pee uate pe 
scarcely So ge days read even such poor stuff] « But it was all over—I was alone ; no more 
as the Song of the Peri in Moore's “Lalla motherly love and tenderness were ever again to 
Rookh ” (not to speak of Bunyan’s vision of the | reach m thirsting heart. But this was not, as 
erage peed ) without tears rushing to my eyes. | | oaall st; the worst pang in that dreadful 
Bat saw must all go with the rest. agony. I had (as I said above) ceased to believe 
One day, while thus literally creedless, I| in a future life, and therefore I had no choice 
wandered out alone, as was my wont. into a but to think that that most beautiful soul, which 
of our park a little more wild than the rest, where | was worth all the kingdoms of the earth, had 
deer were formerly kept, and satdown among the | actually ceased to be. She was a ‘memory,’ 
rocks and the gorse which was then in its summer nothing more.” , 
glory of odorous blossoms, ever since rich to me 
with memories of that hour. It was a sunny ALONE: AND! DESOLATE: 
day in May, and after reading a little of my| The darkness that succeeded this crushing 
favourite Shelley, I fell, as often happened, into | sorrow was lightened only by the sense that 
oarata) thong t. Iwas profoundly miserable ; | there was something to do for others. Famine 
hi llr -. re st pieces P and | and fever were abroad, and she found, as so many 
8 y ,0e'ings and conduct Irom | other souls have experienced, that the only com- 


the high ambiti f righteousness i- 
en eich had bean mine in the dage gj fort that came to her was in her efforts to bear 
the burdens of others. 


Christian faith and prayer; and at the same time 

I knew that the whole scaffolding of that higher | She had, in order to spare her mother’s feel- 

life had fallen to pieces and could never be built | ings, kept her religious ditticulties a secret ; but 
after her father had somewhat recovered from 


up again. While I was thus musing despair- 
ingly, something stirred within me and I asked | the shock of his great loss she felt it right to 
place her position before him. The stern view 


myself, ‘ Can I not rise once more, conquer my 
taken by Mr. Cobbe of his daughter’s religious 


are sy live ae to my va idea of what is 

ioht th ; 

Li ae epee ven spouse there be no life difficulties caused him to bid her leave his house, 
and so, alone and desolate, she left her home, and 


after death, I may yet deserve my own respect 
here and now, and if there be a God He must 

sojourned temporarily with her brother. 
IMMORTALITY. 


approve me.’ 
si a San ee was made very seriously. I 
m. e to i d to culti- 
ate w diffe Satie Wine Ge utoanwe thet tn At this time Miss Cobbe says it occurred to 
her to write to Dr. Parker, and toask him on 
what he based his hope of immortality. He 


vate a different spirit. Was it strange that in a 
few days I began instinctively, and almost with- 
answered her letter kindly, sending her his 
“ Sermon of the Immortal Life,” and she adds— 


out reflection, to pray again? No longer did I 
make any kind of effort to believe this thing or 
‘« Tsaw my way to a renewal of the hope of the 
Human Race which, twenty years later, I set 


the other about God. I simply addressed him 

as the Lord of Conscience, whom I implored 

to strengthen my good resolutions, to forgive my 

faults, to lift me out ‘of the mire and clay and forth as best I could in the lixtle book of that 
name. I learned to trust the intuition of Immor- 

tality which is written in the heart of man by a 

hand which writes no falsehoods. I deemed 


set my feet upona rock and order my goings. 

Of course there was Christian sentiment and the 
also that I could see (as Parker says) the evi- 
dence of a summer yet to be in the buds which 


results of Christian training in all I felt and did. 

I could no more have cast them off than I could 
lie folded through our Northern winter ; the 
presence in human nature of many efflorescences 


have leaped off my shadow.” 
THE SERVICE OF HUMANITY. 
Her life at this time, Miss Cobbe tells us, was : y 
given over to study ; the philosopher's dictum, oe ey ety ea be aes pr 
ie Set ee anc to contemplate, was | ond of man is in the eae In later years, I 
the guiding idea of her existence. think, as the gloom and the cruelty of the world 
“ Suddenly again,” she says, “‘ it came to ie | has shrouded more the almost cloudless skies of 
my youth I have most fervently held by the 
doctrine of immortality because it is to me the 


to see that love is greater than knowledge ; that 
it is more beautiful to serve our brothers freely 
indispensable corollary of that of the goodness of 
God.” 


and tenderly than to ‘hive up learning with 
each studious year,’ to compassionate the failures 
Once more there came, therefore, to her aching 
heart the inexpressible joy of knowing her 


of others, and ignore them when possible,rather 
than undertake the hard process (I always found 
mother existed in God’s Universe and, 
“To meet her again,” she says, ‘‘spirit to 


it so!) of forgiveness of injuries; to say, 
spirit, ghost to ghost, has been to me for forty 


‘What may I be allowed to do to help ee bless 
this one—or that?’ rather than ‘ What am I 
ears the sweetest thought connected with death. 
Ere long, now, it must be realised.” 


day, and called with it in Paternoster Row, on 
Mr. William Longman, to whom I had a letter of 
business introduction from my Dublin book- 
seller. When I opened my affair to Mr. Long- 
man, it was truly a case of Byron's address tc 
Murray :— 
*To thee with hope and terror dumb, 
The unfledged MS. authors come ; 
Thou printest all, and sellest some, 
My Murray !’ 

‘Mr. Longman politely veiled a smile, and 
adopted the voice of friendly dissuasion from my 
enterprise, looking no doubt on a young lady (as 
T still was) as a very unpromising author for a 
treatise on Kantian ethics. My spirit, however, 
rose with the challenge. I poured out for some 
minutes much that I had been thinking over for 

ears, and as I paused at last, Mr. Longman said 
riefly, but decidedly, ‘I'll publish your book.’ 
THE AUTHORS QUIET, 

“ At last,” she continues, “ the proofs were cor- 
rected, the notes verified, and the time had come 
when the preface must be written. How was I 
to find a quiet hour to compose it? Like most 
women I was bound hand and foot by a fine web 
of little duties and attentions, which men never 
feel or brush aside remorselessly (it was only 
Hooker who rocked a cradle with his foot while 
he wrote the Ecclesiastical Polity) ; and it was a 
serious question for me when I could find leisure 
and solitude. Luckily, just on the critical day, 
my father was seized with a fancy to go to the 
play, and equally luckily, I had so bad a cold 
that it was out of the question that I should, as 
usual, accompany him. Accordingly I had an 
evening all alone, and wrote fast and hard the 
pages which I shall presently ata finishing the 

t sentence of my preface as 1 heard my father’s 
knock at the hall-door.” 

It is amusing to note that as the work was 
published anonymously, the critics invariably 
assumed it was written by 4 man. 

THE IRELAND OF OUR MOTHERS. 

Ireland in the thirties and forties is a chapter 
full of interest in these days of bewildering 
differences of opinion as to the conditions of the 
country then and now. The old regime, which 
Miss Cobbe graphically describes, in which 
the great house formed the centre of the exist- 
ence of a whole neighbourhood—when open house 
was a literal fact and the contents of the kitchen 
were the property of all. 

The period before the famine appears to have 
been atime of compurative well-being for the 
Irish labourers, save in those districts where the 
landlord was an absentee and the neglected mud 
cabins bred fever. 

It seems very evident that if Mr. Cobbe had 
been a typical landlord, the dark days that have 
fallen on Ireland would not have been so densely 
hopeless, 

Miss Cobbe describes the condition of the 
village of Balisk, where the floods often sub- 
merged the houses under water, and at other 
times a filthy green stream oozed down the 
central street. 


‘‘Let us now,” she continues, “consider the 
people who dwelt among all this squalor. They 
were mostly field labourers working for the usual 
wages of seven or eight shillings a weck. Many 
of them held their cabins as frecholds, having 
built or inherited them from those who had 
‘squatted’ unmolested on the comincn. A few 
paid rent to the noble landlord before mentioned. 
Work was seldom wanting, coals were cheap, 
excellent schools were open for the children ata 
penny per week per head. Familics which had 
not more than three or four mouths to till, beside 
the bread-winners, were not in absolute want, 
save when disease or a heavy snow, or the flood, 
or some similar calamity arrived. Then, down 


bound by duty to do for him or her, and how 
little will suffice ?’ As these thoughts swelled 
in my heart, I threw myself down in a passion 
of happy tears and passed most of the night 
thinking how I should work out what I had 
learned. I had scarcely fallen asleep towards 
morning when I was wakened by the intelligence 
that one of the servants, a young laundress, was 
dying. I hurried to the poor woman’s room, 
which was at a great distance from mine, and 
found all the men and women servants collected 
around her. She wished for someone to pray for 
her, and there was no one to do it but myself; 
and so, while the innocent girl’s soul passed 
away, I led, for the first and only time, the 
prayers of my father’s household.” 


After nine or ten months exile her father 
summoned her home, and she once more resumed 
the duties of daughter and head of a large 
household. 

A FIRST BOOK. 

The next chapter is devoted to the history 
of Miss Cobbe’s first book. The account given 
of the manner in which her literary work was 
carried on side by side with the management of 
a great establishment, the duties of a daughter, 
a teacher in the village school, and the calls of 
Lady Bountiful to two large villages, is in- 


A GREAT SORROW. structive to those who believe all serious occu- jon the ground, pvor souls, literally and meta- 
At this time she read Theodore Parker's “ Dis- | pation incapacitates a woman for her daily | phorically, they could fall no lower, and a week 
course on Religion,” and from that time the influ- | duties. She says :- was enough to bring them to the verge of 
ence of his thought greatly moulded her belief. ‘©T tuok the MS. with me to London, where | starvation.” . 
A few months after she had absorbed Dr |imy father and I were shortly going fura holi- , (Tv be continued.) 
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whole choosing for their articles the title which 
best conceals the subject. 

Under which heading shall a subject go? isa 
question of the utmost gravity that will often 
break up into unexpected mirth. Now and then 
the indexers are distracted by religious doubts, 
as when classifying theological articles. An 
Article on Religion and Science may deal with 
Higher Criticism, Genesis, Egyptology, the 
Pentateuch, Story of Creation, the Verdict of 
the Monuments or Assyriology. Sometimes 
there is much guessing at references. For 
instance, an article is written on “ Our Most Dis- 
tinguished Refugee.” Whoisthis? One guesses 
the ex-Empress of France, another the Comte 
de Paris, and so through many names till the 
one intended is reached—Prince Krapotkin. 
Thus is lightened what is perforce a very trying 
strain on attention. 

IN SPITE OF THE TITLE ! 

The subjects having been discovered, in spite 
of the titles, Miss Hetherington goes through the 
review, and decides how each article shall be 
indexed—that is, with regard to heading, sub- 
division, and cross-references. As soon as the 
indexers have finished this part, the work is 
examined while it is yet fresh in mind, that 
mistakes may be discovered and rectified. So 
far as I know, the system pursued by these ladies 
is different from that of any other indexers. 

Another idea, probably unique, is to have the 
information accessible for reference all the time 
the work is in progress, provided the name 
of the magazine is known. To insure this the 
index is written out on sheets of foolscap, upon 
which it is possible to enter a series of articles 
on any one subject. Were they written on 
detached slips, the connection one with another 
would be lost. The sheets are lettered in 
alphabetical order, and when the index to each 
magazine is complete it is stored away in a 
cabinet made for the purpose; and when all the 
periodicals have been indexed, the sheets are 
collected and re-sorted, the cabinet of lettered 
drawers again being pressed into service. Then 
begins the clipping, by means of which each 
subject is separated on a slip. 


SLIPS AND HEADINGS. 

There are thousands and thousands of these 
slips; and though this part of the work incon- 
siderately arranges itself for the dog days, the 
indexers sit with closed windows and doors lest 
a draught should waft away one of the cherished 
cuttings. That tragedy has never yet taken place ; 
but it is popularly supposed that should it occur, 
and one of the slips be lost, the most enthusiastic 
of the indexers would not survive the blow. 

The next sorting sees these slips collected, 
under headings, in large envelopes. Such com- 
plicated headings as Art and Music, for instance, 
are placed by themselves for Miss Hetherington’s 
special care, for her passion is music. After 


her day at the office, she goes home to her 
piano, a valuable grand, on which she lavishes 
an affection that is not less than human. 
It is whispered that, besides the piano, Miss 
Hetherington’s house contains a mysterious 
chamber, in which she locks herself for the full 
enjoyment of her rare holidays. The secrets of 
this chamber have lately been divulged, and the 
curious eye has been disappointed by a room 
lined from floor to ceiling with a store of music 
clippings, which are being arranged into a most 
valuable bureau of information on musical topics, 
A nightmare fear haunts the compiler lest she 
should not live to complete this work, and under 
this dread she talks of burning the collection lest 
it should fall into less appreciative hands. 

The other members of the department have 
each their relaxation. One, however, has lapsed 
and been drawn into the vortex of County 
Councildom. But toreturntotheindex. After 
clipping, the slips are mounted on sheets for the 
printer, and are arranged under headings and 
sub-headings according to subject. 

The most wearisome part of the work is in 
the mounting of the sheets, and in the proof- 
reading, the latter being specially difficult owing 
to the many figures and the small type. 

When the last sheets have been passed and 
the indexers can touch it no more, instead of 
singing peeans like her young assistants the chief 
is in a fever of nervousness lest after all some 
mistake has been overlooked, some fault left 
uncorrected. And in this misery she remains 
until a chorus of reviewers has pronounced the 
work faultless. 


A PROFESSION FOR SOME WOMEN. 
Indexing, as this process shows, is an occupa- 
tion specially suited to women, owing to the 
patience and the grasp of detail needed in it. 
But it is not suited to any woman, and great 
qualifications are necessary to insure success in 
it. Mathematical precision, power of discrimi- 
nating, good memory, method, order, are all 
needed in the profession ; as well as an eye for 
the work corresponding to the musician’s ear for 
music. One must also be extremely au fait with 
current topics. For example, without some 
knowledge of the events of the day, the con- 
nection between Technical Education and “ The 
Work of the Beer Money ” would not be readily 
understood, and the article in question would 
run the risk of being indexed under Beer. 
So far as we can learn, there are few openings 
for women indexers unless they are specially 
gifted. One lady—Miss Bailey —who is employed 
to index the Parliamentary Debates has made a 
notable success in her profession. The only 
opportunities of success seem to lie in private 
work among authors and publishers. The Review 
of Reviews Indexing Department is the only, 
as it is the ideal, office in London for that special 
branch of woman’s work. 
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AN INDEX AND ITS 
PMAKERS.* 


BY OUR OWN REPORTER. ~ 

Inpexinc! How dry it sounds! What ideas it 
conjures up of beetle-like old men in seedy broad- 
cloth, spectacles on nose, and pen in hand, poring 
over huge tomes as dusty and seedy as themselves. 
Who would dream that the word hides a vision 
of pretty girls in artistic dresses, a high bright 
room, a gable window through which the sun 
pours royally on lined wall and cupboards, and a 
table spread with the most modern of magazines 
whose gay covers the days of their brief existence 
have not dimmed. Yet such is the case; and I 
turn from the Index, and looking at the makers 
of that marvellous volume I wonder that four 
women could have produced the masterpiece. 

One could perhaps believe that Miss Hether- 
ington, chief of the indexing staff, with her 
clever face and intellectual forehead, had had 
something to do with its compilation. But a 
glance at Miss Petty and Miss Fergusson and Miss 
Gillam would make the average man affirm that 
the most serious task to which these young 
people ever set themselves was the gentle art 
of looking amiable. 

THE INDEX DESCRIBED. 

The Index of the Magazine Literature of the 
year is published annually and implies twelve 
months of hard unwearying work. Some idea 
of the ground it covers may be gathered from 
the fact that it takes no less than two months 
for the actual work of printing and proof readi..g. 
It is a wonder of industry and exactitude in 
work, for the 221 pages of which it consists 
cootain hardly a single error of fact. Almost 
every article of 1893 is noticed in its pages, and 
it is an invaluable help to the student of current 
thought. For instance, any reader of THE 
Woman’s Siena wishing to know what articles 
on Temperance appeared in the periodicals last 
year has only to open the Index at Temperance, 
and there she will find every article mentioned, 
and the magazine in which it may be found. 
The Woman Question, with which most of us 
are growing familiar, was well represented in the 
literature of 1893, no less than three and a half 
columns of the Index beiug devoted to the names 
of articles on the subject. But how is all 
this information found and arranged in such 
handy compass? Ah, thereby indeed hangs a 
tale. Miss Hetherington’s recipe starts with 
the quip, “ First examine your article, then 
the title.” 

According to this lady, who, without doubt, 
must be the Queen of Indexers, the title usually 
bears less relation to the article than does the 
print of a dog’s paw to the dog—writers as a 
‘§* “ Index to the Periodical Literature of the World 


for th+ year 1893.” Editorial Office, Mowbray 
House, Norfoik Street, Strand. 
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HOW TO WIN. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHY I WROTE OF WINNING. 


Lona ago, and long ago it was, in the days | 
when I used proudly to write “School Teacher ” 


after my name, I bought a certain book for the | 
express purpose of reading it to the girls I've | 
left behind me. The book is one beloved by | 
train boys, of which they and other vendors 
have sold so many that the latest dodgers read, 
“Twentieth thousand now in press.” It is 
sensible in matter, attractive in style, and goes | 
by the enticing name of “ Getting on in the | 
World.” Naturally enough it was written in 
Chicago, and, like most “ Garden City ” notions, 
is a success. But the trouble with this volume | 
was that it didn’t fill the bill. I wanted to read 
it to “ my girls,” to stir up their pure minds by | 
way of remembrance that “life is real, life is 
earnest,” and the rest of it. But as I scanned 
its bright and pleasant pages I found out—what 
do you think I found? Why, that with the light 
of a new dispensation blazing in upon him, and 
the soprano voices of several million “ superflu- 
ous women” crying, “ Have you no work for me 
to do?” this honoured author had written never 
a word about creation’s gentler half! His book 
contained three hundred and sixty-five pages, 
but if you had read a page each day, all the 
year round, you wouldn’t have found out at last 
that such a being as a woman was trying “ to 
get on” in this or any other world. Not a | 
bread-winning weapon had he put into the hand | 
of the neediest among us, nor had he, even in a | 
stray chapter or “appendix,” taken us off by | 
ourselves and drawn us a diagram of our | 
“ sphere.” 
I was so pained by this that I wrote Pro- | 
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fessor M—— (the gifted author, and my personal 


| friend), asking him why he had thus counted 


out the women folks in his book upon success in 
life. I even ventured to hypothecate his reason, 


| saying to him: 


‘* Dear sir ; Ido not think you did this with 
malice aforethought, or from lack of interest in 
our fate, but simply and only because, like so 
many of our excellent brethren, you ‘ done forgot 
all about us,’ as Topsy would say.” 


Whereupon came a prompt and generous 
reply with the frank admission : 

“ You guessed aright ; I simply forgot to speak 
of women.” 

Now, you perceive, it set me thinking—this 
obliquity of mental vision, which has led a writer 
so talented and wise to squint thus at the human 
race, seeing but half of it. I recalled the fact 
that, into most families, are born girls as well as 
boys; nay, that as many an overburdened puater- 
familias can testify, girls come not infrequently 
in largely superior if not exclusive numbers. 
Having also, at a remote period of my history, 
belonged to their helpless fraternity, I was 
haunted by the wish that I might write a sequel 
to the professor’s excellent book, talking therein 
to girls and women about success in life. 
Perhaps my time has come—perhaps I have now 
the largest audience that has yet consented to 
listen to my “views.” Anyhow, I mean in these 
off-hand pages to talk to girls of “ How to Win” 
in something besides the sense treated of in 
books of etiquette and fashion magazines, or 
systematically taught in dancing schools. 

Naturally enough, in thinking over the “ Case,” 
I contrast your aims in life with what were once 
my aims, your outlook upon life with mine. The 
other day I brought from the vasty deep of the 
family garret some of my girlish journals, which 
I was curious to compare with the diary of a 
friend and former pupil. Let me give you a few 
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parallel passages because of the lesson they teach. 
My pupil, aged sixteen, writes thus : 

“Was registered this day a member of the 
Freshman class in the —— University. The 
president advises me to take the classical course, 
and I’ve made up my mind to try it.” 

From mine at fifteen years I read : 

“Caught a blue jay in my trap out in the 
hazel thicket. I knew he wasu't ‘ game,’ and let 
him go. The school-house in our district is 
finished at last. A graduate of Yale College, 
and former tutor at Oberlin, is to be our teacher. 
[ shall attend regularly, visiting my traps on the 
way.” 

Later: 

“Sister and I got up long before light to pre- 
pare for the first day at school. We put all our 
books in mother’s satchel; had a nice tin pail 
full of dinner. I study arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, reading, and spelling, which takes up 
every minute of my time, Stood next to Pat 
O’Donohue in spelling, and Pat stood at the 
head.” 

From my pupil’s diary, a few months later, 
[ take this extract : 

“TI am thinking seriously about my future. 
Perhaps this is premature, for I am only in my 
Freshman year, but I have just about decided 
that I'll study medicine.” 

From mine, at a similar age (you see precocity 
was not among my failings) : 

“Sister was sick, and I brought out all my 
little bottles of sugar, salt, and flour. Besides 
these medicines, I dosed her with pimentoes, aud 
poulticed her with cabbage leaves, but she grew 
no better, quite fast, so mother called another 
doctor. Dear me, if I were my brother, instead 
of being only a girl, we'd soon seo whether I've 
a talent for medicine or not.” 

From my young friend I quote again: 

“T am groatly interested in the question for 
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debate in our Literary Society this week, especi- 
ally as I am chief disputant on the affirmative. 
It reads as follows: Resolved, that the votes of 
women are needed to help put down the liquor 
trafic,” 

From mine: 

“It is election day, aud my brother is twenty- 
one years old. How proud he seemed as he 
dressed up in his best clothes, and drove off with 
father to vote for John ©. Fremont, like the 
sensible ‘Free Soiler’ that he is! My sister 
and I stood at the front window, and looked out 
after them. Somehow I felt a lump in my throat, 
and then I couldn’t see their wagon any more— 
things looked so blurred. I turned to Mary, and 
she, dear little innocent, seemed wonderfully 
sober too. I said, ‘Wouldn't you like to vote 
as well as Oliver? Don’t you and I love the 
country just as well as he, and doesn’t the country 
need our ballots?’ Whereupon she looked 
scared, but answered, ‘ Of course we do, but don’t 
you go ahead and say so, for then we should be 
called strong-minded.’” 

From my pupil at seventeen I quote once more : 

“The recent articles by members of the 
‘Women’s Congress,’ some people would call 
radical, but they express precisely my opinions 
on the dress question. It is time for me to 
assume the garb of a young lady, but upon two 
things I am determined: first, I will never 
trail my garments on a filthy pavement while I 
live, If I am the only young lady in this 
university who, when she walks, wears walking 
costume, I will still be true to my individual 
sense of cleanliness and taste. I will also carry 
the jewel of an wnpunctured car through life, 
though, by so doing, I oblige Mr. Darwin to 
confess ‘a missing link’ between me and my 
evolutionary ancestors,” 

Finally, from mine: 

“This is my seventeenth birthday, and the 
date of my martyrdom. Mother insists that at 
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Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., and Mr. Pola; 
Q.C., the imprisonment of Mrs. Maybrick for 
murder is a matter which requires “the grave 
consideration ” of a Court of Justice. That beins 
the opinion of counsel of such eminence, there 
ought of course to be a public enquiry into the 
matter. This Mrs. Maybrick herself desires, and it 
is in the public interest that there should be one. 
Your correspondent pleads that the Liberal 
women of England should ‘‘ strain every nerve 
to melt the Home Secretary’s heart in her 
behalf.” It is useless to ask for such a 
thing from him. He has chosen to treat with 
contempt and scorn the opinion of such eminent 
counsel as those named, and he has recently 
refused the prayer of upwards of 3,000 responsible 
ng that an independent opportunity should 
afforded Mrs. Maybrick of petitioning for a 
ublic inquiry into her case. Mr. Asquith, when 
e heard that such a requisition was in course 
of signature, took the extraordinary course 
of writing uninvited, and before it was even 
presented, to Mr. Tangye, one of the leading 
supporters of the Government in Birmingham, 
rag, Fee only that he would refuse to allow 
Mrs. Maybrick any opportunity of considering 
the matter, but that he should refuse any peti- 
tion for a public inquiry. Why should Mr. 
Asquith be so desirous of shirking a public 

inquiry ?—Yours faithfully, J. W. Hive. 


last I must have my hair ‘done up woman 
fashion.’ She says she can hardly forgive her- 
self for letting me ‘run wild’ so long. We had 
a great time over it all, and here I sit, like 
another Samson, ‘shorn of my strength.’ That 
figure won’t do, though, for the greatest trouble 
with me is that I never shall be shorn again! 
My ‘back hair’ is twisted up like a corkscrew ; 
I carry eighteen hair pins; my head aches, my 
feet are entangled in the skirt of my new gown. 
I cau never jump over a fence again so long as I 
live. As for chasing the sheep down in the 
shady pasture, it’s out of the question, and to 
climb to my ‘eagle’s nest’ seat in the big burr 
oak would ruin this new frock beyond repair. 
Altogether, I recogaise the fact that ‘ my occu- 
pation’s gone.’” 

My readers smile at this, but they may be 
assured there are such blots upon the page where 
it was written as briny drops alone can make. 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


THE MAYBRICK CASE. 

Mespamgs, —In your last issue a letter 
appears, signed “One who Pleads Justice for 

omen,” in which the writer expresses the 
opinion that Mrs. Maybrick hasbeen cruelly dealt 
with, and that it was never proved that she 
murdered her husband. This opinion is shared 
by a large and increasing number of persons, who, 
having carefully and conscientiously considered 
the evidence adduced at the trial can find none 
which justifies a verdict that James Maybrick 
died of arsenic, or that Mrs. Maybrick adminis- 
tered any to him. Neither, I venture to think, 
is there anything in the whole evidence to justify 
even an assumption of adultery which your 
correspondent refers to as the “score on which 
she was convicted.” According to the opinion 
of Sir Charles (now Lord Chief Justice) Russell, 


id, 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 

MespameEs,—I have read with interest the 
letters in your pages re rey | the management 
of temperance hotels. Tisee, eing handicapped 
by the want of the profits from the sale of drink, 
cannot be so remunerative to their owners, and 
therefore they should not be expected to have 
all the attractions of these other hotels. 

But for cleanliness, good cooking, and moderate 
charges, I wish to bear testimony to the excel- 
lence of Bettoney’s Temperance Hotel, Mary- 
port, Cumberland. We, a party of seven, re- 
sided in it for a fortnight last summer, and could 
nowhere have been more comfortable. I can 
heartily recommend it to your readers.—Yours 
truly, Marcarer Bet, 


WHY HAS 


BROWN&POLSON'S 


Corn FLOUR 


sucH A VERY LARGE SALE? 
Its PURITY, STRENGTH, and FLAVOUR have secured for it 


an unequalled reputation, 


and buyers willingly pay for it a higher price, 


knowing that the better quality is really more economical. 


200 fcet above the Estuary. 
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strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. 
The Residence stands 200 ft. above sea level, yet is well sheltered from the north: 
probably unsurpassed in England for winter and spring. Teignmouth is the nearest 


THE 
(HYDROPATHIC) 
1 
It is one of the loveliest spots in the country, and has all the comfort and 
east by the Haldom Downs, 800 ft. It has a full south aspect, with splendid view 
station—23 miles. For terms and testimonials apply to 


(CONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES.) 
charm of a gentleman’s country home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. 
across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. The climate is 
C.F. CARPENTER, Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth. 
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LONDON-GLASGOW. 


sx PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large pew Hotel ite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of Bt. t. Pancras and King’s Oross 


Stations. 
Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all of Loudon. 
ROOM & BREAK © FAST from 4s. 64. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp's Cockburn nom, 141, Bath &t., 


Elevator. Blectric 
L : Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Patronised t y Lady Henry Somerset and nd iriends. laa cic 


HAIR PIN 


A 


WITHOUT POINTS 


HAS GOOD POINTS IIT 


SEE THE 
POINT ? 


Hinde’s clap 
“Pyr Point”’ CAN'T SCRATCH THE HEAD 
Hair Pin. AND WON'T FALL ouT. 


THEY COST vou EXACTLY 
SAME PRICE AS OLD SORT. 
— 


SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF POST CARD. 
6 


Hindes Limited, 


EACH STORE AND WAREHOUSE 
KNOWS ALL ABOUT THEM. 
——a 


manuractunens of BRUSNGES «4 roiery AnTicies, 
BIRMINGHAM @ LONDON. 


A Safe and Speedy 


; Remedy for 
Balsamerts rehound  BRoNcHiTis, | | 


STOPS GOLD. CURES COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’— 
Mies GELHING, Eeher, Surrey. 
“] HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 
Mr. ELI BOUSHER, Fenn Cottage, Lamborne. 
Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO.., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C., and Sold by all Dealers. 
Sold Ever ywhere, price 1/1} and 2/9. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress: 


MORGAN & 8COTT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
COMPLETE. 
98 Pages, Imperial 8vo size, in Handsome Cover, 


er dozen net, 
For 3/- P CARRIAGE FREE, 


100 Copies for 20s. net, carriage tt. Sample Copy 8d. ; 
post, 4 


APPLICATION SHOULD BR MADE TO THE PUBLISHERS, 
MORGAN & SCOTT, 12, PaTsRsostar BuiLDINGs, Lonpon, E.C. 
Or to any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


if sent by 


AT HALF-PRICE FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION. 


Everyone Interested in Nursing Matters should read 


THE NURSING RECORD. 


Epitep By Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 


Published every Saturday. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Contains all the Nursing News of the week ; 
Articles by well-known Medical Men and Nurses ; 
Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the Drama; 
Hospital News; Discussions by Matrons in 
Council; Full Official Reports of the Royal 
British Nurses’ Association, and of the Registered 
Nurses’ Society, etc., etc. 


The Nursing Record can be ordered from local Newsagents, from Messrs. 
Smith & Son’s Pookstalls, or from the Manager, 


“NursIna Recoro” Ovrices, 11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
CONTAINING 

Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 

Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 

Daily Bible Readings. 


Records of Evangelistic Effort and Missionary 
Effort Throughout the World. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


REFRESHING. 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. 
Prepared in silver-lined ‘pans. Fisvoured § ea Ripe Fruit Juices. 
Highly praised by 


THE QUEEN eays: “ Inap — flavour, and omen leave nothing to be desired.’ 
DR. @ ty N STABLES, says: “Jellies that really add to our health and luxury.’ 
ANDEBW wl LEON jenye 3 i Cetvess Jellies cannot be surpassed.” 


May be obtained |= gr =" May be obtained 
of Grocers 4 4 Of Grocers 
and Stores. € and Stores. 


Half-Pints, 2jd- Pints, poe Quarts, Sd. . 


If not kept by the grocer nearest you write for sample half-pint packet (sent on receipt 
of 23d, in stamps), with address or nearest local amet or lavees of nearest grocer sent 
on receipt of postcard. 


Awarded Four Gold Medule and Five First Class Diplomas. 


5 $ GHIVERS & SOHS Buowisw Favre Fane Pacrony. Histon, CAMBRID GE. 


+ 


So te te ee el 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


BOR ALL 


BiLI0US & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


pels Boxes, otd., “he, lid. and 2s. od. each; with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubss, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


lly. foe 


Pvecueet only by the Proprietor -- 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
PEPEEEEEPEEEEEEEEEEEECESS 
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NATIONAL. BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD's WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President —LaDY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE MEETINGS. | 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the B.W.T.A. was held on Wed- 
nesday the 14th inst. Despite the unpropitious 
weather between fifty and sixty members at- 
tended from different parts of the kingdom. 
The meeting was held in one of the spacious and 
comfortasle rooms of the Temperance Institute 
in Corporation Street, Birmingham. It was a 
great inspiration to all to have the President, 
Lady Hevry Somerset, in the Chair. 

After some formal business had been dis 
of, Mrs. Aukland brought forward the subject of 
funds for the Association, and suggested the 
plan of making an appeal for 1,000 guineas, in 
donations of one guinea each, for which an en- 
larged photograph of Lady Henry Somerset 
would be given as a memento to every one who 
contributed a guinea. The scheme was heartily 
endorsed by the Committee. 

It wasannouncedat this point'that an anonymous 
donation of £50 to the funds of the Associa- 
tion had been made through Mrs. Massingberd, 
and on the motion of Miss Cadbury the thanks 
of the Executive were tendered to the donor. 

The Organising Superintendent, Miss Hood, 
in her report of work done, said that since May 
sixty-two new branches had been formed and 
the ground broken for forming thirteen more, 
representing an increased membership to the 
Association of 1800. It has been made a rule not 


| 8 


| tion, calling upon the women to 


Meche explained that the Special Com- 
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something would be done. Miss 


Balgarnie also | appointment of Mrs. Bamford Slack as Superin- 
ke on the Local Veto Bill, and Lady 


tendent of the Political Department was unani- 
eg carried, and a strong resolution was 
carried urging the branches to press forward 
the Direct Veto Bill through the members of 
their division. Lady Henry Somerset struck a 
chord which met with a hearty response when 
she said, ‘We may press and petition our 
members and talk, but until women have the 
vote nothing of much importance will be done.” 

An adjournment of half an hour took place 
for tea, which was served in the building, after 
which Miss Agnes Slack said that there was an 
organised movement in the trade to capture the 
Parish Councils. Several publicans had been 
nominated on the quiet, one great reason for 
this being that the tied houses are assessed very 
low on the rate-book, and the trade wish to have 
men on the Council who will see that this system 
was continued. It was very important that 
those who cared for the temperance reform 
should see that ey aes ple were elected 
on the Parish and District Councils. An urgent 
resolution was passed on this question. 

Lady Henry Somerset said that the World’s 
W.C.T.U. would hold their meetings next year 
in London in conjunction with the B.W.T.A. 
annual meetings, and the Sub-Committee recom- 
mended as follows : —Friday, June 14th, World’s 


Henry 
merset said she hoped a resolution would be 
passed, to be published throughou: the Associa- 
the con- 
sideration of no other scheme until the Local 
| Veto Bill had been seriously discussed in the 
| House of Commons. 

The afternoon sess'‘on opened with a report 
by Miss Cadbury on the Adult School Depart- 
meat. It was decided to include in this depart- 
ment mothers’ meetings and large women’s 
meetings, if of an educational nature. 

After the report of the ‘‘ Y ” Department, read 
by Miss Alys Pearsall-Smith, Mrs. Millar, of the 
Unfermented Wine Department for Scotland, 
said that although the work progressed slowly, 
where it had been introduced into churches no 
pe gees had been raised by the congregation. 

ladies wishing to further this work should 
write for lectures to the Rev. John Piper, of 
Belfast, who had a thorough ieteies of 
i le principles. 

rs. Hatton, of Wolverhampton, for the 
Health Department, said she had spoken in 
Newcastle, Leeds, Darwen, Chesterfield, Croy- 
don, and other large towns on this subject. 

Miss Phillips, Superintendent of the Brewster 
Sessions Department, said that although they 
had not received many reports as to what had| W.C.T.U. Executive, which would be only for 
been accomplished at the Licensing Sessions,!the foreign and World's delegates ; Saturday- 
Liverpool had done bravely, and Canterbury had | June 15th, National B. W.T.A. Executive ; Sun- 
created quite a stir on this subject. It was also| day, June 16th, devotional meetings. It had 
stated that in Plymouth the British Women had | been thought if a Sunday could be brought into 
done splendid work and were instrumental in | the meetings, Queen’s Hall or Exeter Hall could 
getting two licences refused. | be taken, with a prominent preacher like Canon 

The next subject of interest was the Industrial | Wilberforce in the morning, and a women’s meet- 
Farm Home. Miss Gorham read the report|ing in the afternoon with none but women 
of the Special Committee; Lady Henry | speakers. June 17th and 18th, B.W.T.A. Council, 
) and on the evening of the 18th the public meeting; 
| mittee had ‘been unable to meet during| Wednesday, the 19th, the all-day meeting of the 
‘most of the summer and that during their) W.C.T.U. ; in the evening the B.W.T.A. recep- 


to form a Branch unless fifteen members joined. | absence the Sub-Committee had acted as an | tion ; Thursday, the 20th, the National Execu- 
This record had been obtained by extremely | Advisory Board, but the Special Committee tive; and Friday, the 2lst, the World's 
hard work on the part of the organisers. Mrs. | would now re-unite and continue the work. The} W.C.T.U. Executive. The meetings on the 
Emmett had organised the largest number of | scheme stood briefly as follows. An excellent Sunday would be joint B.W.T.A. and World's, 
Branches, viz., eighteen. Miss Hood concluded | farm had been taken on which stands a very large ' and on the all-day meeting of the World’s it was 
with an urgent appeal for the forms which were ; mansion, which would be utilised as a ies’ | proposed to ask all philanthropic so -ieties that 
filled up on the formation of a Branch to be sent ; Sanatorium to be run as a separate undertaking. | have any temperance in their organisation to 
direct to headquarters ; she asked the help of | TheSanatorium will be the market forthe produce | send representatives in order that they may 
the Executive especially in establishing Branches | of the farm all the year round at a given price.| greet the women coming from all parts of the 


in Wilts., Somerset, Dorset and Devon. 

Mrs. Bailhache, Superintendent of Preventive 
Work, said that six girls had been received into 
the Alpha House Home from different Branches. 
She also referred to the brave manner in which 
Mrs. Chant conducted the recent case before the 
London County Council. 

Later in the day two resolutions were unani- 
mously passed, one tendering the heartiest thanks 
of the Executive to the Editors ofthe Westminster 
Gazette, Daily News, Star, and e:pecially to the 
Daily Chronicle for the noble encouragement and 
supportthey had giventotheefforts madeto purify 
public amusements, and that the grand success 
which had resulted was largely owing totheirhelp. 
The other read as follows: ‘‘ The warmest con- 

tulations of the Executive were tendered to 
ts. Ormiston Chant, for the able manner in 
which she advocated the case of ea purity 
before the L.C.C. in opposing the li 
Empire Theatre, and to all who had helped to 
bring about this reform.” 
Miss Balgarnie, in reading th» report on 


Police Matrons, said that the recent deputation | 


of the B.W.T.A. and W.L.F. combined had a 


very favourable reception from the Home Secre- | 


tary. Several leading cities, nutably Birming- 
ham, had taken up the matter, thanks to the 
efforts of Miss Cadbury and Miss Bassett. 
women of Plymouth, Eastbourne, Manchester, 
Grimsby, Halifax, and other towns had actively 
worked on this subject, and she hoped soon 


With which is presented 
a splendid Coloured 
Plate, entitled, 

“A PAIR OF 
LOVE BIRDS.” 


From an Original 
Painting by 


RHYS OLIVER. 


icence of the | 


The | 


GF Just Ready. With Charming Coloured 


HURNER'S XMAS NUMBER 


The land and pasture is exceedingly good. The| world. That meeting would be presided over 
farm is quite isolated—the nearest town is| by the World's President, Miss Frances E. 
Reigate, four miles away, and it is two miles; Willard. This was agreed to. 

from Horley Station on the Brighton line. Invitations for the next Executive were re- 

The announcement that Mrs. Massingberd | ceived from Hastings, Leeds, and Plymouth. 
had undertaken to be Treasurer of the Home| after discussion, the invitation from Leeds 
funds was received with much satisfaction. was accepted, after which the proceedings 

Lady Henry Somerset presented Mrs. Northam yhoo ante , 

Fields, who came from America with every 
recommendation that she is more than efficient 
to work on the lines of the Loyal Temperance 
Legion. 

The next matter under discussion: was the 
appointment of a Political Superintendent, and 
Mrs. Bamford Slack was recommended by the 
Sub-Committee in the place of Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, who has resigned through want of 
time and bad health. Mrs. Bamford Slack 
said that she regretted that Miss Balgarnie 
could not continue, as it was a time of great 
crises in political temperance affairs ; it was an 
| occasion when all ought to form themselves 
| into a political department. 

The President said it was one of their chief 
| educational points to show women that it is 
ct Cena to separate themselves from the 
making of the laws. She hoped that every 
member of the Executive would take up the 
question of the Direct Veto Bill this winter with 
;@ determination to make such an effort that | Hallowes, Mrs. Emmett, and a large number of 
| when Parliament meets again in the spring it! local ministers of religion, and others interested 
will see that the country has been aroused. The | in Temperance work. 


In connection with the visit of the National 
B.W.T.A. Executive to Birmingham, a School of 
Methods was held in the Priory Rooms on 
Thursday last. The aim of the school is to give 
lessons on the art of conducting the meetings 
and general business of any society, and on the 
best methods of organising and carrying on 
various branches of Temperance work. Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps presided ; Mrs. Pearsall- 
Smith and Miss Mary Gorham also gave 
addresses. At the afternoon meeting it was 
decided to form a “ Y ” branch for Birmingham, 
and Miss Kenward was elected president. In 
the evening there was a crowded public meeting 
in the large lecture theatre of the Midland 
Institute. Lady Henry Somerset presided, and 
was supported by Mrs. Wynford Philipps, Mrs. 
McKinnon, Mrs. Pearsall-Smith, Mrs. G. Cad- 
bury, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Hodgkiss, Mrs. 


Consists of a Complete 
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ENDOWED HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
.HAVERFORDWESBT. 
FOUNDED 1684. 

Head Mistress, Miss BARWELL, B.A. Lond. 

This School offers a thorough education ae 
careful physical, moral, and Christian training 
Puplis prepared for he CAMBIETDGH fQteTS 
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SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE. 


High-class School for Youne Lad 
CARLTON MANSIONS. CLO cea lotr 
Principal: M ate Loe FP. 

rincipal: Mrs. HALB, A.C.P., F.S.Sc. ls 

Modern system of teaching. Visiting pepo 
in regular attendance. Hesident certificated 
xovernesser, with careful personal supervision 
nd home comforts. Special advantages for 
music and Janguages. garden and tennis. 


Highly recommended by the late 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. D, 


McEwan, D.D., Rev.W. Williams, 
and parents of former and present pupils. 


SKELLFIELD, RIPON. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
PATtRoN—The Right Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of RIPON. 
Visitor— 

The Very Rev. the DEAN of RIPON. 
Priocipal—Mies LING. 
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RECHERCHE SIDE DISHES 
Breakfast, Luncheon, 

Dinner, and Supper, | 


Hors d’Ciuvres, Savouries, 


Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


| CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
(Inspecting and C nsulting Chef de 

| Cuisine, Na'ional Training School of 
Covkery, Loudon!; Author of * Political 
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' 
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* Prac’ ical Household Recipes,’ etc. 
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House, Salisbury Square, E.U, 


TO MUSICIANS, 
THOSE WHO WISH 70 BE TAUGHT 


Send for terme at once to 
ALEXANDER GUNNER, 
Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc., 
2, EXMOUTH STREET, 
Hampstead Road. London, ¥.W. 


Pianos and Organs bought or sold, 
selected, packed, and aispatched to all 
parts ot the World. 
Second-hand Collrxrd & Collard Cottage 
for sale, TricLord, Rosewood Case, equal 
to new. Exceptional value. On account 
of the rom being wanted. 
When writing please mention this 
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World’s and National W.C.T.U.; has subscribers in every civilised 
nation; and is doubtless read by half-a-million persons every week. 
Its key-note is “ Home Protection,” and its pages are mellow with the 
thought, affection, and purpose of that “ organised mother-love ” which 
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WINTER STOCKINGS, 


Vests and Knitted Goods. 


Send Orders to Miss Steer, The Bridge 
of Hope, 28, Ee!ts Street, St. 
George’s, London, E. 


MEDICAL, SURCICAL, & LYINC- 
IN-HOME. 


9, Lupus Street, Victoria Station, Belgravia. 
Terms from £1 1s. per week. 
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T. LEONARDS-ON S8S#HA— 
BOARDING ESTABLISHM ®NT. 
After 21 years’ erience, Miss NEW- 
BURY’s HOUSE, with good sea view, is re- 
plete with every comfort for short or longer 
periods by arra ent. Most efficient 
vendish House, 37, 


servants kept. — 
Warrior Square. _ 


rOuere sone (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCE BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on OCoristian 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
clusive weekly.—Miss WoopwaRbD (men- 
ber of Ro British bbe | Association), 
Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 


AST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX.—A 
Lady wishes to recommend the apart- 
mente at Mrs. Oharlwood’s, Oxford 

House, Garland Road, for summer or winter. 
Hot and Cold Bath. Terms moderate, and 
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IDLAND TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


Bournemouth West. Family and Com- 
mercial. 
Station, Within few minutes o 


furnished. clight. Corridors warmed. 
Good table. Spec’ 


Coffee-room tariffs sent on application to 
Mies B. Sawer, Manageress. 


RAND CANARY. — Board-resi- 
dence with English family. House 
faces sea. Home comforts. Oleanli- 

nees studied. English meals. Opportunities 
for Coristien work. Terms, 308. weekly 
Sgak.r, Port Luz, Grand Canery. 
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of every description accu- 
rately and copied. 
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out. Duplication by Edison Mimeograph. 
—Mary McLachlan, Typewriter Oopyist, 
79, Bindloss Chambers, 4, Chapel 
Manchester. W.S. 364. 


GS" OATION desired as eS 
panion, Housekeeper, or an. tion 
of trust. Well’ educated> musical, 

Christian, sbstainer. Excellent references. 

—Address, F. B., care of Hon. Secretary, 26, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon baie = - 

Ww.8. \. 


CHRISTIAN NURSE seeks an en- 

gemeut as ladies’ nurse. Is a certi- 

fosted midwife, and holds the L.O.S. 

Will take medical or surgical case.—Address, 
Nursg, The Oaks, Botley, Hants. 


RS. BROWN wishes to recommend 


very nice girl as useful help and at- 
tendant on lady. needlewoman, 
excellent reader, quiet, pleasant manners and 


appearance. Small salary. — Y.W.O.A. 
Morley Hall, 316, Regent Btreet. ; 


Tue ‘ENCLISH ORCANETTE’ 
EASY PAYMENTS. 
Plays hymns, popular airs, quad. 
ries, polkas, waltzes, hornpipes, ete.; 
any tune can be played with artiatio 
enect hy anyone. A mere child can 
lay it. Most Marvellous Musical 
nstrument in the World. 
Price 


Terms: 4/- Deposit 4- Monthly. 
Organette delivered when firet 48. pa! 
Write for list of music and full parti- 
culars. (Mention this paper.) 
J. M. DRAPER, 
Organette Works, Blackburn. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KWITTER 


KNITS Wok ik, or Cotton. 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 


Lists 2d. fee 


TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS, 


@INNER in the WORLD of 5 Gold Medals 


and 2 other Honours, 


Also makers of the ‘SUN Seamless Stocking Ribber.— 
Knitting Machine Co., Ltd. Works, 48, Upper Brook Street, 


Manchester. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
TECHNICAL ano PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING. 


By Mrs. WOODGATE LOW, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Extractfroma letter from Duchess of Teck : ‘‘ A very excellent and useful work.” 


PUBLISHERS: Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LD. 
4, STaTIoNERS’ Hat. Court, Lonvon, B.C. 


First-class Hotel, near West. 
centre of 


839 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2°, 
6d, for each Additional 9 Words; 
Three insertions as two. 
Jouw Happon & Co., Latest TimE TUESDAY 


ANTED AT ONCE (for France) 


ee house-parlourmaid. English 
acct amily. Fpl geben ic : perme 
to Miss Mauiden, 97, Harrow Road, Padding: 


ton Green. 


MISCELLANCUUS. 
30 WORDS Fur 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 bVords. 
Y hree insertions as Two. 
Di ed Advertisements Ss. per ine. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY 


Hee & ARTISIIQ GOWNS. 
—Lady makes up from 10s. @d. Visits 
formed, one giknta Ths ces eins t 
° Oa 
materials. Letters only.—F, F., 17, aware 
Park, Highbury. (W.s, 387. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TINS, 2s. per lb., free; 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID BGGB8, 
2s. 9d., free (break replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. Convers, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER 


EPPS’8 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
SS 


LINCOLNSHIRE LONC-WOOL 
BLANKETS. 


Made from the fleece af the ce ebrated Lincotn- 
shire Lony-Wool Sheep. Warm—Wushand Wea 
Well, Splendid Value. Send sor Sample pale: 


Full 8ize. | Extra Size. 
10/6 12/6 1B/-|17/6 21/- 26/- 30/-| 
2} °/o over £5, and 5 °/g over £10. 


Cash with order. Money returned if not ap- 
proved. Carriage paid in United Kingdom on 
orders over 238, To be had only of 


Long-Wool Blanket Co., Lincoln. 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. 


PEACHS.»cECURTAINS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS: 


21/2 et, 2 


Lot No, 671.—Contains 1 pair Elegant Drawing 
room Curtains, 4 yds. long, 2 yds. wide; 1 pair 
choice Dining-room Ourtains, 34 yils. by 60 in.; 1 

air beautiful Sitting-room Curtains, 34 yde. by ts 
n.; 1 pair Breakfast-room Curtains. 3 yds. by 
li Taped Edges. Keru if desired. The 
1894 Parcel is unique in quality, design, and atyle, 

The quality and appearance of the goods delight 
purchasers. Satisfaction gunranteed or money 


returned. . 
Highest Awards, Prize Medals, Chioago, 1893, 
and Toronto, 182. 
Send for New Illustrated List showing the 
Latest Novelties in CURTELANIA, ROLLER 
BLINDS, AND COLOURED CURTAINS FOR 


THE WINTER; also List containing tov ILLUS. 


TRATIONS OF LACE CURTAINS, Flouncings, 
Dress Nets, Mantles, Uapes, etc. P.O.0.'s and 
Cheques payable to 


8. PEACH & SONS, Lister Cate, Nottingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Dont Cough-just use 


They at once check the cough and 
remove the cause- without any 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they w/// cure, 
and they wi// not injure your 
health. 


Keatings Lozenges 


SOLD in TINS 13!" EACH. 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts.... si0 . 9/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 1/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two, 
Page ... ah . £10 
Half- page . £5 58, 
Quarter isp vs £3 lbs. 


Special positions Ly arrangement. 
Situations wanted . 30 words 1/8, 
Three insertions, a3 (wo, 
Bituations vacant sie . BU words 2/-, 
Three insertiors, as two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel, 
laneous advts. _... we BU words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Nov. 22, 1894. 
hest Honours, CHICAGO, 1898. 


7 r S' eae and Best.’— 
y Pure Concentrated 


95 PRIZE Se annie Awarded to 
J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


li 
BEST Oe & Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND bd 
CHEAPEST. R\> 


INFANTS, <O in Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 


INVALIDS, a) 


~ 


AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”—Lancet. 
THE WOMEN’S LOCAL GOVERNMENT SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 


WOMEN AND THE PARISH COUNCILS ACT. 
“The Position of Women under the Local Government Act, 1894.” 
“ Women’s Work in England and Wales under the Local Government Act, 1894.” 
“ Women’s Work in London under the Local Government Act, 1894.” 


A SPECIAL DONATION having been received, the above Four-page Leaflet: 
can be obtained—up to the Date of the Elections—at Half-price (and postage) for Order: 
of not less than 100 copies; and at 7/6 per thousand, carriage extra. 

ANNIE LEIGH BROWNE, Aon. Sec., 
58, Porcuester TERRACE, W. 


THE ‘WHITE RIBBON” CO., Ltd. 
THE TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. 


Series Nos. 1 and 2. 
. Price 3d. each, ee post _ 3id. 


— lll EEE 


~~ 


